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Che Outlook. 


Yellow fever has broken out at Mempbis, and, 
in spite of the euphemistic declaration that 
they are only sporadic cases, a very natural 
panic has taken place. A rigid quarantine has 
been established at New Orleans, Little Rock, 
Galveston, and other cities. 


a place of safety until the nature of the peril has 
been ascertained. The National Board has issued, 
through its Vice-President, a timely letter briefly 
describing its own function; it is authorized only 
to co-operate with local boards and supplement 
their action or inaction by its own. The authori- 
ties declare that there is no danger to be appre- 
hended in the Northern cities, and it is claimed 
that the fever seldom ravages the same districts 
for two successive years, so that the probability 
of a second epidemic like that of last year is not 
great, even in the Mississippi Valley. It would be 
foolish, however, if any city neglected this timely 
admonition and failed to take the necessary 
precaution in sanitary provision and careful 
quaravtine. The necessity of this is indicated by 
the fact that four cases have already been report- 
ed at the Quarantine in New York. 


The English people are discussing, with some 
wrmth, the circumstances of the Prince Imperi- 
al’s death. It would be unjust to prejudge Lieu- 
tenant Carey before hearing his defense; but, if 
the apparently well-authenticated reports are 
true, the British public have abundant reeson for 
their wrathful indignation. It seems that the 
Prince requested permission to go on a reconnoi- 
tering expedition, and was allowed to do so with 
an escort of six mounted men. Ignorant of bush 
warfare, he led the party into a Zulu ambuscade; 
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The local Board of | 
Health has advised the removal of all families to. 


escort, is likely to be the scapegoat, and has been 
sent home to Eugland under arrest until the find- 
ing of the court-martial by which he was tried in 
Cape Colony shall have been passed upon by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Considerable indignation 
is felt against the administration which allowed 
the nation’s royal guest to go into a campaign so 
full of possible peril with no more adequate pre- 
vision of peril and protection. The body of the 
Prince has been brought back to Woolwich, and 
the funeral services at Chiselhurst, attended by a 
considerable delegation from France and by Queen 
Victoria in person, were impressive, not only from 
the regal ceremonial, but yet more from the gen- 
uine human sorrow and sympathy which accom- 
panied it. 


There seems to be no longer any question that 
the Prince Napoleon Jerome will assume the lead- 
ership of the Bonapartists. What he will do with 
that leadership is an unsolved and possibly insol- 
uble problem. He has been a very pronounced 
and measurably consistent Republican, an ardent 
sympathiser with Poland, with the North in its 
anti-slavery conflict, and with the people of 
France against the Cwesarism of Louis Napoleon. 
Politicians have been known to change their prin- 
_ ciples for a less consideration than even the shadow 
of a crown; but Prince Jerome has also been a 
vehement and outspoken opponent of the Clerical 
party, and while the Imperialists might receive a 
convert from Republicanism, it is very doubtful 
whether the Church would give its influence to a 
convert from anti-Clericalismw, and the Church 
has been the center of the Bonaparte party. 
Prinee Jerome’s political interest will be best 

served by leading the remnant of that faction into 
the Republican ranks and making himself a leader 
in the party of the future. Whether he has the 
disinterested political wisdom to see this only the 


future can tell. 


The British Government appears to have been 
startled at the effect of its radical change from 


degrees, but not to furnish lectures or teaching of 
any description. What sball be done with the 
educational fund it postpones to the future. 
Considerable excitement has been experienced 
in the House of Commons by “‘filibustering” on 
the part of the Irish Home-Rulers and by the open 
schism in the Liberal ranks, the timidity of Lord 
Hartington, the Liberal leader, having at last 
provoked an open revolt among his followers. 
Mr. Gladstone is still the Liberal leader, in spite 
of bis protestations. 


M. Jules Ferry’s Education bill bas passed the 
Chamber of Deputies by 352 to 159. An amend- 
went, aiming at the prohibition of all religious 
orders from teaching, was rejected by a vote of 
381 to 78. These votes indicate, first, that the 
principle embodied in this bill is that of opposi- 
tion to the Jesuit order; secondly, that this feel- 
ing of opposition is shared by the great body of 
the French people. The bill clashes with Ameri- 
can ideas of free education; but so does the whole 
French system. So long aseducation is an affair of 
the state, and university degrees are conferred only 
by authority of the state, and no teaching is per- 
mitted except with its sanction, it is not strange 
that a republican state refuses its sanction to 
schools which openly aim at the subversion of the 
Republic, openly teaching the supreme authority 
of the Church in all matters, both ecclesiastical 
and political, and whose text-books contain such 
extraordinary statements as that the Inquisition 
never condemned any one to death; that feudal- 


ism was a beneficent political institution, unjustly 


deStroyed; that in Protestant England bigamy is 
frequent, the wife is a slave to her husband, and 
children are commonly poisoned or sold—extracts 


brought to light by M. Ferry in the debate on this 


bill. The law will not come into effect until the 
ist of October, 1882; nor will it apply at all to 


-schoolmistresses who have been ten years at the 


the traditional policy of Great Britain’s treatment | 


of Egypt. Having appealed to the Porte to aid 
it in collecting the interest on the Egyptian bonds, 
by compelling the abdication of the Khedive and 
putting in his place a more pliant ruler, it now 
-vombines with France to demand that the Porte 
shall not exercise the right of mastership to which, 
with France, it bad appealed. The Turkish 
Government, though never strong, is always cun- 
ning, and seized its opportunity to deny the new 


' Khedire the right to conclude treaties with foreign 


powers. Whether it will accede to the joint de- 

mand of France and England, and revoke its own 
revocation, reinvesticg the Egyptian Government 

with this treaty making power, remains to be seen. 

It is difficult to see what England and France 
could do if the Porte should decline to yield to 
their demand. 


The Irish University bill has passed the English 
Parliament. The opposition of the Irish Catholics 
was abated somewhat by the suggestive hint given 


_in the course of the debate of Lord Cairns—that 
it would be possible hereafter to award a con- 
‘siderable amount yearly for the purpose of re- 
_warding those who passed the examinations, 


the fact. 


head of schools, There appears now to be little 
doubt that it will pass the Senate. 


If we do not misinterpret the reputed fact that 


the Queen bas, on the advice of her Cabinet, 


granted a royal charter for the foundation of a 
new university, to be located in the north of Eng- 
land, and to be called the Victoria University, the 
friends of co-education will take new courage from 
This is all the information which the 
telegraph gives us; but the precedent discussions 
justify the belief that this is to be a university for 
co-education, in whicb, under regulations the 
nature of which is not yet made known, equal 
educational facilities will be given to both sexes, 
and on the same conditions; and it is safe to as- 
sume that the design of a university which bears 
the Queen’s name will be to give education equal 
to that afforded by Cambridge or Oxford. If so, 
this new university will, it is to be hoped, be as 
lasting a monument of her personal interest in 
the question of the social advancement of women 
as the spires of Oxford are to the beneficence and 
foresight of William of Durham and Cardinal 


Wolsey. 


_ provided for in this bill—an intimation which the | 


for the money afterwards. The specific provisions 


the ambush opened fire on the party, and the | of the Government bill are not reported by the 


escort fled, leaving the Prince, who was unable to Cable, but, so faras we can judge from the de- 


mount in time, to be pierced by Zulu spears, un-— bate, it simply abolishes the existing Queen’s U ni- 


defended. Lieutenant Carey, the leader of the 


versity and creates a Board of Examiners to grant 


London ‘‘ Times” interprets as a recommendation 
to Catholics to get their university first and ask 


Bismarck has again demonstrated his ability to 
adapt bimself to circumstances, and has won a 
victory after a long campaign. His proposed 
tariff bas been adopted by the Reichstag. It is 
estimated that this tariff will give the Govern- 
ment $30,000,000 more than hitherto. The sup- 
port of the German States has been secured for 
this measure by amendments providing for the 
distribution of the surplus revenue amongst the 
States. The scarcely unconcealed object of the 
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bill bas probably been effected, viz.: to give the 
Imperial Government a stated income not de- 
pendent on the will—or, as Bismarck would say, 
the caprice—of a popular assembly. The Reich- 
stag, having accomplished the Imperial Minister's 
design, has been dissolved. 


The steam-yacht ‘‘ Jeanette,” Lieutenant George 
W. De Long. U. 8. N., commanding, which sailed 
from San Francisco July 8th for the Arctic Sea, 
is the same vessel in which Captain Young made his 
fruitless search for the records of Sir Jchn Frank- 
lin six years ago. 
ment. Every provision which experience can 
suggest has been made to meet the exigencies of 
her perilous voyage. She is provisioned for three 
years’ absence; her pilot bas made many trips to 
the Arctic Seas, and her crew have been carefully 
selected for vigor and endurance. The plan is, to 
push on as far as possible, after the ice breaks up, 
through the floes north of Point Barrow, and 
then, using the ship as a base of supplies, to con- 
tinue the journey by sleds. The route through 
Bebring Strait is practically a new one, and is 
believed to have the advantage of a warm current 
that will enable a vessel to penetrate turther 
north than by any other course. The highest 
point reached so far by any explorer is 83 deg. 10) 
min., touched by Sir George Nares. The North 


‘- Pole is 800 miles beyond. The special peril of 


the route taken by the ‘' Jeanette” will be the 
northward drift of the ice, which wceuld cut off 
retreat in case the party should be obliged to 
abandon the ship. 


Doubtless the proposed Congress at Rome in 
1880 to favor the adoption of a code of interna- 
tional law, and arbitrament of governmental dis- 


— 


She sails with a perfect equip-_ 


putes in the manner advocated by tbe Peace | 


Society, in place of the present barbaric method 
of the sword, will be held, although the unlucky 
proposition of its promoters to place it under the 
presidency of Garibaldi, the most successful of 
living filibusters, inflicted so electrical a shock on 
the nerves of Germany and Austria that they have 
hardly yet regained their normal placidity. Fuirs- 
choff, Sbarbaro, De Laveleye, and Gambetta are 
able exponents in France, Belgium, Austria and 


Italy, of progressive schemes, but their eloquence | 


does not possess the weight, nor does it inspire the 
ardor, necessary to incite sober nations to attempt 


new departures in political systems, and no one— 


of them can be exactly regarded as an apostle of 
peace. 
supporters in legislative bodies in all the countries 
of Europe except the Easternmost—to make up 
for which, San Salvadcr, the Argentine Republic. 
Peru and Chili champion the Congress, being the 
countries most likely to give frequent opportunity 
for testing the value of its arbitration practically. 
Two Catholic bishops, 600 Protestant ministers 


Still, the ‘‘Gazetta d'Italia” announces | 


delphia—two great drug firms, reported to be 
worth, respectively, $18,000,000 and $10,000,000,” 
The tariff which protected these monopolists has 
given the United States only $10,000 in revenue, 
and has made quinine, which is almost as essen- 
tial as bread tothe inhabitants of the Southern 
and Western States, and to many districts in the 
Middle States, as expensive as if it were a luxury. 
Heretofore the bark bas been free of tax. Here- 
after the quinine will be equally free. 


ON SELECTING A SCHOOL. 
f tage those parents who are confronting the 


| 


ing-school they also learn life. The very injustices 
and hardships are lessons well worth the learning. 
Going to boarding-school is learning to swim in a 
shoal stream; they who are first thrown into life's 


current at twenty-one flounder in a rushing tor- 
rent far beyond their depth, and have a hard 


struggle to keep their head above water. 
5. The essentials of a good school are four: 
bygiene, thoroughness, individual development, 


moral training. 


That good schools destroy the health by hard 
study is a legend unworthy of credence. One 


hight of dancing at a home party will impair the 


annual school problem the Christian Union | 


offers its assistance. 
vors to secure the educational cards of such 
schools only as it can with contidence recommend. 
Those whose announcements are to be found on 
page 57 are all either known personally to one of 
the editors of the Christian Union, or have been 
recommended to them by such endorsers as Prest. 
Caldwell, of Vassar College, Prest. Seelye of 
Smith College, Dr. Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, 
and Dr. Bacon, of Yale. The editors will gladly 
give any additional information respecting any of 
these schools to any inquiring subscriber. We 
add here some general suggestions respecting the 
principles that should govern in the selection of a 
school : 


1. There are communities where the blic | 
Pee” | The school ought to be religious, though it need 


school affords an easy solution to the parental 
problem, but they are exceptional. 
school is too public; the social life too hLetero- 
geneous; the rotten fruitis mixed in the same 


It bas made special endea- 


The public | 


barrel with the sound; the teachers are few, the — 


pupils many; individual development is therefore 
impracticable; instruction is mechanical; all the 
grain is thrown into a common hopper and cowes 


sympathies of bis wife. 


out meal of a common fineness; the desires of indi- 
vidual parents, the needs of individual natures, — 


preparation for .particular position and prospec 


tive work is impossible; above all, the provision 
for woral and spiritual culture is reduced to a 
minimum or is wholly lacking. 

2. The selection of a private school deserves 
careful study; ought not to be left to the mother 
unsided; nor settled at the brenkfast table be- 
tween the two cups of coffee; nor determined by 
sending the child to the nearest school, or the 
cheapest one, or the one where a playmate 
chances to be drifting. The nearest school may 
be, the cheapest school will be, the poorest one—a 
cheap sclool generally means bad food and ineffi- 
cient teaching, the result is an ill-developed mind 
in » broken-down body. Learning for your child 
cannot be bought, like oats for your horse, at the 
cheapest market. Many a man displays more 


anxiety in getting a good groom for his horses 
than good teachers for his children; or gives more 


and 120 Masonic lodges also approve the scheme. | 


But, let the Congress resolve ever so much, which 
of the burdened European governments is going first 
to disarm, and in its narrow confines create new 


civil difficulties with a disbanded army to which | 


war would be almost preferable ¢ 


personal attention to planting a favorite tree than 
in rooting bis child in a fertile soil. Many a 
father repents bitterly the ill-attention paid to his 
own education and unconsciously revenges himself 
by a like neglect. 

3. General culture is more important than 


special training. Your boy should be educated to 


The incip‘ent revolution in Mexico has come to 


an end, the appeal of General Negrete having 


count of recent laws against swuggling produced 
an émeute last week at Vera Cruz, and one war- 
steamer was captured by a mutinous crew, but 
returned again after a few hours and after a coun- 
ter mutiny. The proposed international exbibi- 
tion has been postponed- until after the Presiden- 
tial election, which is a more exciting event in 
Mexico than even in this country. There is little 
doubt that it will be teld, and that it will be the 


met with no response. Sowe dissatisfaction on ac- 


be aman as well as a mechanic or a minister. 
Manhood is the best preparation for success in 
mechanics or ministry. The graduate of Vassar 
or Wellesley will make & better housekeeper than 
the rude kitchen apprentice. The road to prefer- 
ment in mechanics is through the collegiate 
course, not through the carpenter’s shop. The 
schoo) that develops manly boys makes good mer- 
chants. Manliness is of higher market value than 
bookkeeping. The man of forty may forget the 
Latin and the lo; arithms learned at school: but he 
does not Jose his muscle when he lays down bis 


oceasiou of still further developing commercial | dumb-bells. 


relations between Mexico and the United States. 


If the facts and figures reported by the Boston 


it may be an open question whether this repeal, 
carried hurriedly through at the close of the Con- 
gress, is not the one redeeming feature of the ex 
tra session. According to the ‘* Transcript,” the 
‘quinine sold and used in the United States has 
long been in the hands of monopolists in Phila- 


4. America bas its Dr. Blimber's, perhaps, 
also, its Dotheboy’s Hall; but it also has its 


Rugby; discriminate between them. The day. 
‘* Weekly Transcript ” are correct, Senator Davis school has its advantages, but so has the boarding- 
deserves something more than the gibes which he | school. Study is more regular; interruptions more 
has received from the political newspapers for se- | rare; life more concentrated on study; the mind 
curing the repeal of the tax on quinine. Indeed, | dwells in a literary atmosphere, and grows by 
| what it unconsciously inbales as well as by what it 
deliberately feeds on. The pupil is trained as well 


| 


as taught; lives ip a miniature world, and so learns 
how to pilot himself in the larger world of maturer 
years. In the day-sehool, boys and girls learn 


_ reading, writing and arithmetic; but in the board- 


health more than six wonths of hard study in a 
well-ordered school. Send your invalid toy to a 
hygienic school for his health; we speak from 
experience, baving tried the experiment and seen 
the result. 

The object of education is, not learning, 
but porrer. He who has analyzed one flower 
under the microscope has acquired more mental 
power than he who bas merely gathered a whole 
bouquet. 

Select a school that does mental subsoiling. 
Men ought to be cultivated—not like corn, 
in rows, but like giape-vines, each trained on 
its own trellis. The good teacher studies his 
pupils more than his text-books. Select a teacher 
who cares wore for his pupils than for bis fees. 

Beware of processes that dwarf the conscience 
and the affections in developing the intellect. 


not be denominational. Its moral efficiency de- 
pends not on the creed it confesses or the church 
it attends, but on the manly virtues of the princi- 
pal and the womanly tenderness and spiritual 
Religion cannot be hired 
along with French and drawing; it must be taught 
less by formal lessons than by the unconscious life 
of the teacher. 


LIMITS OF FELLOWSHIP. 


HE religious press and the winistry are en- 
gaged in an endeavor to define the limits 
within which denominational fellowship should 
be confined. What is the boundary line? Tothe 
Baptist it is immersion; be admits to bis Baptist 
fellowship all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and are immersed. To the Calvinist it isa creed, 
no longer, indeed, rigid, but grown warvelously 
flexible; he admits to his Presbyterian fellowship 
all who accept for substance of doctrine his con- 
fession of faith and adopt sincerely his method 
of government. To the Episcopalian it is a 
church; he admits to his Episcopal fellowship all 
who recognize the historic authority and assent 
to the validity and authority of the Episcopacy. 
To the Vermont Congregationalist it is an Evan- 
gelical creed, nowhere exactly defined, but to be 
gathered from a consideration of the general con- 
census of the majority of Christian, Protestant, 
orthodox scholars; all such as accept this creed 
he admits to his catholic fellowship. Now, in 
this general disagreem: nt, suppore we go back to 
the original authority, and inquire what was the 
method of the Master—what was the method of 
his immediate disciples / 

It will puzzle any student of the New Testament 
to find any instance in which Christ refused his 
spiritual fellowship to any one who wanted it. He 
drew no lines; he left others to drawthem. He 
was, throughout his life, always ready to associate 
with any who wished to associate with bim. His 
position regarding the great problems of life and 
duty, of the here and the hereafier, were never 
concealed. Men bad sbundant opportunity to 
know what he believed. If, knowing that belief, 
they desired to associate themselves with him, he 
never refused them permission, either because of 
their ignorance, their erroneous opinion, or their 
imperfect character. It was made a matter of 
common complaint against him that he did not 
draw lines; that he received publicans and sinners, 
and ate with them; tbat he was williny to associate 
with the heretical Sadducee, the unpatriotic Hero- 
dian, and the despised tax-gatherer. His princi- 
ple, so far as we can gather it from a study of his 
life, was to go in his own way, preaching the 
truth of the Gospel, and doing the work of his 
Father, leaving it to others to go with him just 
as far as their inclinations prompted and their 
spiritual capacities enabled thew. No one had 
complete fellowsbip with him, and more thas 
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once he gave pathetic expression to the sense of 
his spiritual loneliness; but no one was excluded 
from any fellowship into which he bad the desire 
and the ability to enter. 

And it was substantially so with his immediate 
followers. They consecrated themselves to preacb- 
ing the Gospel of Christ; they attached them.- 
selves to him as a personal and divine Leader and 
Master; and they seem to have welcomed to their 
fellowship any who were willing and able to join 
with them in Christian work and worship. They 
drew no lines; they left the line-drawing to others. 
They condemned error; they declared their ab- 
horrence of corrupting, immoral teaching. But 
we doubt whether there is any case to be found in 
which they turned a man out of their company 
except for either preaching or practicing immor- 
ality. Paul did not refuse fellowship to those 
Corinthian Christians who denied the resurrection 
of the dend. He did not refuse fellowship to 
those Galatian Christians who fell away from the 
freedom of the Gospel of Christ. He expovred 
their errors, but left them to choose whether they 
would withdraw or no. They might be separa- 
tists; he would not be, and he was not. The 
apostles were not as free as their Master in offer- 
ing fellowship to the outcast; probably no man, 
pot as strong morally as the Master, can safely be 
as free. But the only condition of fellowship 
recognized by the apostles appears to have been a 
moral one. “If we walk in the light we have 
fellowship one with another,” says Joho. ‘‘To 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints—/.e., holy—with all that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours,” says Paul. There is no hint of 
‘*denominational fellowship” in the New Testa- 
ment. There is no hint of any other condition 
than allegiance to Christ Jesus and a sincere de- 
sire to attain a Cbrist-like character, a divine life. 

In short, Christ entirely, the apostles measure- 
ably, offered their fellowship freely to every one ; 
and every one was at liberty to take as much as 
be could. Why should there be any other rule 
than thix? If the Roman Catholie Cardinal 
McCloskey is willing to fellowship with me in re- 
lieving the victims of the yellow fever, shall I 
refuse because he cannot fellowship with me in 
translating and distributing the New Testament? 
If Robert Ingersoll is willing to fellowship with 
me in endeavoring to enforce the Excise law, shall 
I refuse because he declines to fellowship with me 
in a Gospel tewperance meeting? If Dr. Lorimer 
can fellowsbip with me in a Gospel temperance 
meeting, shall [ refuse because he cannot fellow- 
ship with me in a christening service? Fellow- 
ship needs no artificial lines. Nature takes care 
of it. Keep open bouse; and let men into your 
hearts and sympathies as far as their own com- 
munity of feeling will admit them. Why not? 

A Presbyterian synod or a Methodist conference 
ought, indeed, to be very careful how it adwits to 
its membership any one not in doetrinal accord 
with it; because, in admitting, it confers upon the 
new member legislative power. It admits to 
something more than fellowship; it admits to a 
partnership, to a conjoint authority. Any eccle- 
siastical body which assumes, directly or indirectly, 
to exercise authority, ought very carefully to de- 
fine the conditions of membership; for they are not 
merely conditions of fellowship. But if a minis- 
terial club, or an association of Christian churches, 
meet merely for the kindly offices of Christian 
sympathy—for the purposes of intellectual and 
spiritual development—whby need it exelade any 
one who wishes that benefit? Why, because the 
churehes already so associated believe in infant 
baptism, should they decline to associate with one 
which repudiates it; why, because they believe in 
independency, should they refuse to associate with 
one which believes in a hierarchy, if it requests 
the privilege of their fellowship; why, because 
they believe in the Evangelical doctrines, should 
they decline to open their doors to one which does 
not so believe but which desires the fellowship of 
those who do. Suppose even a Shinto priest 
desires to come into the ministerial meeting, why 
shut him out? Will it hurt him to listen to the 
Christian discussions and the Christian devotions 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ? Will it hurt them? 
Whom will it burt? 

We do not deny the right of men to fellowship 
each other within narrower limits; to meet in 


clubs and associations from which all shall be ex- 
cluded except such as are peculiarly congenial. 
We simply assert the right of any club of minis- 
ters, or any purely social association of churches, 
to open the door of its fellowship and sympathies 
as widely as Christ opened the door to his—that 
is, to all who are desirous to enter in and receive 
the benefits of a spiritual affiliation, 


To THK UNRELIGIOUS READER.—Frow repre- 
sentatives of your class we are constantly receiv- 
ing letters asking ux: What is it to be a Christian? 
Various in forms, these letters have been in sub- 
stance the same: ‘‘ I am honest as a man of busi- 
ness, patriotic as a citizen, kind and affectionate 
as a father. I have forged no man’s name to 
paper, embezzled no widows’ or orphans’ trust 
funds. What more does Christianity demand of 
me? What lack I yet ?” 

At our request, Dr. Hall last week and Phillips 
Brooks this week answer your question. We 
commend their replies to your attentive and 
thoughtful study. These men are eminent for 
catholicity and breadth of view, for practical good 
sense, for profound insight. Their view on any 
problem of life and character is well worthy at- 
tention; still more when they undertake to tell 
you of a fatal defect in your own character; most 
of all, when your own inmost consciousness testi- 
fies to that lack which you cannot fully interpret 
even to yourself. And this is exactly the case. 
Christianity is not an opinion, it isa life; Dr. Hall 
aud Phillips Brooks, while approaching the ques- 
tion, What is it to be a Christian ? from different 
points of view, and answering it each in his own 
characteristic method, are at one in this—that they 
present to you neither achureb, a ritual nor a creed, 
but a living experience. Weigh their words well; 
and then answer to your own conscience, and as 
in the conscious presenee of your God, the question 
whether you do not lack something essential to a 
truly divine character and a profoundly noble 
life, if you‘are without that love which gives re- 
pentance for past sin, that hope which gives a 
Christlike ideal for future attainment, and that 
faith which gives the soul anchorage in eternity 
and in God. 

The Christian mother, wife or friend can render 
the one she loves no better service, perhaps, than 
by inducing bim to read and ponder these two 
answers—one in spirit, though two in authorship 
and in form—to the question which every spirit- 
ually thoughtful soul out of Christ sometimes 
asks itself—asks oftener, perhaps, than it is willing 
to admit, or than its most sacred and intimate 
friends are wont to imagine. 


NOTES. 


Our “Summer Out of Doors” article this week is 
from the graceful pen of Charles Dudley Wurver, who 
writes feelingly about the uncertain aspects of the 
season. Concerning the paper by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks we speak in another paragraph, and also about 
the vigorous communication of the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. Miss Willard’s animated description 
of the Class-Duy at Harvard cleverly presents fact in 
the guise of fiction; and Mr. Beecher’s sermon—that 
preached last Sunday—unfolds the significance of the 
Prince Napoleon’s death and burial, Among the 
writers of book reviews this week are the Rev. Geo. 
F. Wright, of Andover, Mass; the Rev. Howard Cros- 
by, D.D., the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and 
Charles L. Norton. The poets are the Rev. 8. W. Duf- 
field, D.D., who furnishes a strong bit of verse entitled 
* Late to the Kingdom,” and Miss Elaine Goodale, 
whose ‘Summer Morning "’ breathes the fragrance of 
“Sky Farm.” Mrs. Beecher, in the Home, treats of the 
habits of that household foe—the moth—and discusses 
some of the ways by which his extermination may be 
—attempted. In the Young Folks, besides the Profes- 
sor’s promised article on Frogs, Mr. Eliot McCormick 
coutributes one of his studies in girl hfe and charac- 
ter, with the attractive title, “* Hope.” 


In apparent responee to a recent article in the Chris- 
tian Union ou schooling for girls, we have received 
two or three letters recommending special schools. 
Such correspondents must find a place for their com- 
munications in our advertising columns. One writer, 
however, informs us that the difficulty with prepara- 
tory schools is the small demand for preparation for 
the higher colleges. The demand bas been undoubt- 
edly small in the past; but it is rapidly increasing, 
and the school which to-day affords the best prepara- 
tion for Smith,\ Vassar and Wellesley is the one which 
will be best provided with pupils in the future, 


Mr.—we beg his pardon—Dr. Bacen's article in an- 
other column is timely and impertant. Christian 


pastors, teachers and parents will do well to ascertain 
whether this “still hunt” is going on in their neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Bennett, whose appeal has been heard, 
and whose condemnation hus been ratitied by the Su- 
perior Court, and who was sentenced a month ago to 
the penitentiary, is so sure of the expected pardon 
that, in accordance with the inscrutable but not un- 
common methods of New York justice, he bas suc- 
ceeded in thus far evading the execution of the sen- 
tence, and remains in Ludlow Street jail, from which 
he continues to send out bis weekly lampoous to his 
own sheet. We have very good reason for knowing 
that the attempt which Dr. Bacon has so effectually 
exposed in Norwich is being secretly conducted in al- 
most every State of the Uniou; we trust the exposure 
comes in time to defeat it. And we warn all citi- 
zens against being cajoled into signing a petition 
for the pardon of oue whose conduct has been passed 
upon by a jury and three judges, not one of whom 
found any palliating circumstances in bis shameful 
crime. 


The Congregatioualist will doubtless recognize 
the initials to the following letter and correct its 
history accordingly : 

“The ‘Congregutionalist’ in giving an account of the 
death of Mrs. Jerusha Chambertain calls her the ‘ last survivor’ 
of that first band of missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. 
This is overlooking a most excellent lady now living at 
New Milford, Conn., formerly the wife of Dr. Holman of 
that first company. She and ber husband did not remain 
long at the islands, but returned and resided for a time at 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he died. His widow afterward 
married a Mr. Tomlinson, whose name she now bears, after 
baving survived her second husband for many years. Mrs. 
Tomlinson is now in ber eighty-seventh year, old and blind, 
but retaining her faculties of hearing and memory ina re 
markable degree. She is very bright, full of life and anima- 
tion; retains her deep interest in the cause of missions, and 
can tell all about toe six-months’ voyage of the ‘ Thadeous,’ 
in 1819-20, and of the sad, repulsive condition of the people 
of those islands when the missionaries first saw them. 

“cre 


It is questionable whether since his elevation to the 
tiara, Leo XII1. does not lock back regretfully to the 
merry evenings at Brussels with the late Charles 
Lever, the genial novelist, whose rollicking transla- 
tion of the old Studenten-lied he so often trolled out, 
the chorus being joined in, as we learn from the nov- 
elist’s just published life, by none other than the 
present Pope—then Nuncio at the Belgian Court ! 
Cardinal Pecei often found his way from the British 
Em baasy to its jovial doctor's house, which, indeed, 
was a fashionable resort, and there found scope for 
displaying those social qualities which procured for 
him the epncomium that be “ united the graces of the 
courtier to the culture of the ecclesiastic.” The pres- 
ent Papal policy of cordiality and conciliation is 
characteristic of the man; and to that policy Pecci’s 
success in England was due. For the preseut Pope is 
the only ove who cau boast that he was presented at 
Her Majesty’s Drawing Room by Lord Palmerston, 
and subsequently sat beside Queen Victoria at dinner. 
Did all priests of the Papal Church possess bis natural 
suavity and diplomatic tact, the Duke of Norfolk 
might not have to complain, as he lately did, that 
there was still an “immense amount of deep-rooted 
prejudice handed down from father to sou against the 
Catholics in England.” 


The summer schools are about to begin their brief 
but interesting work. The School of Philosophy, to 
be held at Convord, offers a very attractive course of 
study in the department of speculative thought, and 
willcommand general attention on account of the 
rank of the volunteer instructors, if for vo other 
reason. It is suggestive to note that St. Louis sends 
a representative whose well-kuown devotion to meta- 
physical studies is evidence that the Western air 
breeds thinkers as well as workers. Why may not 
the plan of these schools find a wider acceptance? In 
every considerable community there are active and 
inquiring minds who lack the guidance of discipline 
and scholarship, and who suffer from the effects of 
undirected activity, aud there are men whose acquire- 
ments are hidden in retirement or are largely unused, 
because they lie outside the field of their practical 
work. Why cannot these two classes come together 
with mutual advantage! Every summer there are 
scores of college orations on the work of the scholar 
in America. Here is oue way iv which learning may 
find its highest office by making itself the servant of 
the common good. A few cultivated men in almost 
any community can improve the leisure summer 
months by arranging, ata slight expense, courses of 
familiar and practical lectures on subjects of present 
interest in literature, science and art. They must be 
direct and forcible. Peuple do not, for instance, care | 
to know why they should read, or why the study of 
the masters of speech will develop them. They read 
already, read constantly, and with an almost painful 
earnestness. They need to be told what to read and 
how toread. Inthe immense field of books, lines of 
direction must be put into their hands. This state- 
ment bolds true in the sciences and the arts. The 
great need is, not impulse, but guidance; the very 
thing which many who put their knowledge to no 
practical use are able to give. In a village not far 
from New York,a small attempt at this work has 
been successful in the best sense, iu giving a higher 
tone to local life and an immense impulse to personal 
progress. Why uot repeat the experiment geuerailly! 
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LATE TO THE KINGDOM. 
By THE Rev. 8. W. DuFFIELp, D.D. 


ORN in the purple of purples, 
To sit on a throne as king; 
With destiny marked and determined, 
With fate in a golden ring, 
With the way to the crown so easy, 
And the heirship of everything! 


But the royal and loving father 
Has said, *‘ Not yet, my son! 

You must know how the people sorrow, 
How battles are lost and won, 

How the heart and the brain together 
Must labor, ere all is done.”’ 


And the royal and loving father 
Sent forth the princely lad; 

And he journeyed hither and thither, 
He saw both the gocd and the bad, 

And his heart was grieved at the conflicts 
And sorrow his people had. 


Then late came be to his kingdom; 
A touch of gray in his hair, 

The lines of thought on his forehead, 
Humility in his air— 

But, when he sat on the dais, 
They cried, ‘‘ A king sits there!’’ 


SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
OUR NEW ENGLAND ATTEMPT AT SUMMER. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HE genius who suggested the roofing-over of New 
England with glass, in order to give us perpetual 
summer, evidently had no faith in Summer Out of Doors. 
Believing that the kingdom of heaven is within us, he 
expects in like manner to create a summer in the heart, 
but by an artificial method. He recognized the fact 
that all our enjoyment of summer is dashed with the 
element of uncertainty, and turned into a fearful pleas- 
ure by the want of repose and confidence. 
As I write—it is a June day—from my high window 
I overlook a world of ravishing beauty—fields of sway- 


. Ing grass and gardens of bloom, great forest trees 


tossing their restless branches in the hot south wind, 
trees growing out of a strong red clay, which imparts 
a depth and darkness to the foliage unknown elsewhere 
—over all a blue-gray sky, with fleets of high-sailing 
clouds that fling upon the earth trailing and shifting 
shadows, and, in the distance, the Hanging Hills of 
the Lower Connecticut, blue on the horizon and invit- 
ing as heaven. The south wind blows, and brings 
from far the scent of clover and the smell of the honey- 
bee, and the pungent odor of evergreens expressed by 
the powerful heat, The south wind ‘blows—and in all 
the tree-tops is a multitudinous noise, a sound centuries 
old, persistent, like the flow of waves on the coast, 
rising into a mournful wail, as from a mortal voice, 
and sinking into a melancholy cadence. The south 
wind blows—it is the wind of remembrance and long- 
ing—and, moving the yellowing blossoms of the chest- 
nuts and turning the lighter underside of the leaves to 
the sun, all the landscape breaks into a hundred smiles. 
The bobolinks are calling to the mowers in the field, 
in a language that sounds to me (perhaps it has been 
said before) always like the whetting of scythes; the 
robins are wrangling in the strawberry beds; there is 
a Northern mocking-bird swinging on the tip of a 
larch, and imitating al] the tunes in the natural hymn- 
book; and I hear in the depths of the ravine a brown 
thrush breaking his heart over the melancholy delights 
of the summer. In the south wind, the hens are tack- 
ing about with unsteady rudder, prating about their 
large families, the scarcity of worms and the neglect 
of their husbands. The thermometer stands at 80°. 

It is a scene of peace, almost of repose. Do I enjoy 
it with a confidence born of the certainty of its con- 
tinuance? Should I dare to go away with a book to 
the forest yonder without an equipment as for a long 
journey—stout boots, a water-proof coat, an umbrella, 
and a determined mind? Could I go, relaxing my 
anxiety, with an unfaltering surrender of care, and 
that trust in Nature which the wanderer in Egypt has? 
Alas, no! ‘While I am reading there the ‘“‘ Dairyman’s 
Daughter” or Baxter’s “ Call,” Iam conscious of an 
uneasy fluttering and twittering among the birds, 
there is an ominous stir in the leaves, the clouds in 
the west have thickened and marshalled, and are ad- 
vancing with muttering thunder ; the landscape darkens, 
the low bushes and the grass are trampled by the 
couriers of the tempest, and Iam driven homewards, 
drenched and shivering. The thermometer dropped 
to 60°. 

It was only yesterday—and a fairer morning I never 
saw nor better prospects of a serene day—that a 
pic-nic party went a few miles to the mountains. I 
need not tell its fate; it was that of all pic-nics in 
this direction. A morning of boastful confidence, a 
mid-day of anxiety and fearful looking for of judgment, 
a late afternoon of wind, rain, disaster, of rushing to 
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and fro, of mashed toilets, of shelter in farmers’ houses 


and under sheds, of waiting and hoping, and finally of 
ignominious retreat—a company disorganized and 
soaked, but gay. Gay? Yes, such is man. It was 
only the day before that a town centennial, which had 
been a year preparing—an out-door celebration in a 
mountain grove—was dampened and disheartened all 
the morning by driving mist and rain. And this 
notwithstanding the prayers of the four thousand peo- 
ple who assembled there had been ascending, with one 
mighty consent, perhaps for a year, at least for a day, 
that this day out of a hundred years might be fine, or 
that this little spot of ground set apart for oratory and a 
mighty consumption of national pie and lemonade might 
be fora few hours secure and dry. Perhaps it was 
owing to the invocation of that host that the afternoon 
turned out one of exquisite loveliness, and Iam not 
prepared to say that the forenoon would not have 
been all right ifthe people had backed their prayers 
by faith strong enough to leave their umbrellas at 
home. But faith has decayed in New England, and 
one must allow the difficulty of maintaining it in this 
climate. 

Can you, in our summer, set a day to be married in 
the open air, under a rose bower; can you set a day 
for an excursion ; can you make a lawn party; dare you 
put on a white suit, and venture beyond shelter, or 
dare you, madam, except in the house, don that gossa- 
mer raimeut which is essential to your comfort, and 
which, in its flowing lines and airy grace, expresses 
your confidence in Nature and in the susceptibility of 
man? What morning can you trust and into what 
night can you venture without anxiety? Half the 
summer, at least, is passed in apprehension of a 
change. Of course we are not so timid as to care 
for a wetting, or so poor in spirit as to admit that we 
have not two suits of clothes or are a prey to the 
ignoble fear of ruining them. Itisnotthat. It is a 
deeper apprehension that the summer brings—a pro- 
found feeling of unrest and uncertainty. Never for a 
moment have we in this climate that absolute certainty 
of the weather in which the Nile dweller rocks himself 
in continuous peace. It is not that we always expect 
some elemental calamity—lightning or tornado—but 
that we never know the serenity of trust in the 
weather. 

I wish some philosopher would estimate this element 
of anxiety in our lives, and its effect on our character. 
It goes without saying that fully half our time is spent 
in the mere struggle for existence to obtain clothing 
suited to the fickleness and the extremes of our situa- 
tion, to make secure shelter, and to get food enough 
in quantity and variety for the hostile and changeable 
demands upon us. Consider the time consumed by 
these somewhat ignoble employments. In the morn- 
ing—any summer morning—while you are hesitating 
what clothing you shall put on for the uncertain day, 
you might commit to memory a page of Homer. If 
that hesitation is fortunately removed by poverty, you 
still lose your serenity as soon as you awaken into a 
world whose climate is never two hours of the same 
mind. We hear a great deal about the unrest and 
skepticism of this age, and not a few long for the 
calm joyousness of the old Greek life, and the con- 
tented immobility of the ancient Egyptians. Whence 
comes the calmness in the face of Juno Ludovici, the 
serenity in countenance of Chephren? The artists who 
chiseled them knew that to-morrow would be like 
to-day, and there dwelt in their souls the certainty of 
continuous summer weather. 

I like the summer, what there is of it, in this lati- 
tude. One is enamored of the fragmentary glimpse of 
it we get, the poets are betrayed into laudation of it, 
just as they are of the spring-time that does not exist; 
and one could safely commend itif it were not for 
the element of uncertainty which makes half the year 
a period of apprehension. Even now, while I have 
been writing these pages, the superb forenoon has 
passed into a darkened mid-day, masses of black 
clouds are mustered in the southwest, heavy thunder 
growls along the base-line of the sky, or sounds a sud- 
den gun of warning from near the zenith. It is, per- 
haps, nothing that I lose my afternoon half-holiday, in 
which I intended to go out and revel in the wealth of 
summer; but that peal of thunder sent a thrill of 
anxiety through the hearts of probably one million of 
people whose labor or pleasure is interrupted by the 
summons, and who are in dismay at the prospect of 
damaged crops or ruined finery, and who have learned 
one more lesson of distrust. 

I should like to have written, in this series of papers, 
of the delights of summer-time. But I should have to 
say that they are not to be experienced without a 
great deal of faith, and a stout-hearted meeting, more 
than half way, of the vicissitudes of the season. These 
delights are not for those who stay in doors and nurse 
apprehensions. But, to any one who will go forth 


-without fear, ready to face anything that comes, Na- 


ture is apt to relent in a sort of grim good humor. If 


Vor. XX., No. 3. 


you face the weather and disregard it, the secret ter- 
ror and uneasiness over it vanishes, and the annoy- 
ance of its freaks is diminished. When you do not 
much care what happens, Nature will probably give 
you a long and comparatively serene holiday. The 
pedestrian traveler, in time, comes to rejoice in the 
infinite variety and uncertainty of summer weather. 


“WHAT LACK I YET?” 
By THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


HERE is one class of men to whom I should like 
to say a few serious words. Many things re- 
cently have turned my mind very much to them. I 
think the position in which they stand is one very full 
of interest, one which no Christian minister can con- 
sider without the deepest sympathy and the truest 
desire to help them if he can. They are men of con- 
science and responsibility, men who understand what 
duty is and are trying to do it, and yet to whom the 
whole of distinctive Christianity seems to be foreign 
and unintelligible. They try to live upright lives. 
The manifold obligations which come out of a man’s 
relations to his fellow-men they try to meet with scru- 
pulous fidelity. They are just and kind, and brave 
and temperate. The earth seems to teem with duties 
which they welcome, and in the midst of which they 
live. And, then, over and above all this, they hear of 
something else which it seems to be very hard for 
them to comprehend. They are not scornful of relig- 
ion. Rather they seem to feel a sort of puzzled won- 
der as to what it is that other men find in life which is 
evidently additional to all that life means to them. 
Besides all the books which they know and read there 
is the Bible. Besides those parts of the Bible which 
teach them their plain duties, there are other parts 
full of exalted feeling which they cannot comprehend. 
Every now and then a religious revival comes sweep- 
ing like a great torrent past the solid ground on which 
they stand. Every now and then some friend of theirs 
is plucked up from their very side and begins to live a 
religious life. No wonder that such a map asks, 
What does all this mean? What is there out beyond 
the life which I am trying hard to live of which you 
make so much and which you call religion? What 


would it be to me if I too could winit? That is the. 


question which I wish to answer if I can. 

I am struck by seeing how exactly it is the question 
of the puzzled youth who came one day to Jesus and 
wanted to know what was lacking in his life. He, 
too, had kept the commandments and done what was 
right. He had been satisfied until he began to hear 
this strange excitement about Jesus of Nazareth rising 
throughout the land. At first he thought it was noth- 
ing to him. But by-and-bye some questions rose 
within him. Could it be that this Master had some- 
thing which he ought to have? Was there not here a 
glimpse of outlying regions of life which he felt but 
had not entered? So we can think of him as ponder- 
ing and wondering. At last some day he resolves 
that the question shall be answered. He will go and 
look this Teacher directly in the face and ask him. 
And so, in the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, he 
stands in front of Jesus, asking: ‘‘ What is it that I 
lack ?” 

If I tried to give one general answer to the question 
before I went into details, I should say that the real 
trouble with the life of the man I have described is 
the unaccountableness of it to himself; and that what 
religion does for it is to furnish it with explanation 
and warrant and reasonableness, to provide, as it were, 
connections and attachments, before and behind and 
beneath, to that which otherwise seems to be hanging 
in empty space, and so to give depth and permanence 
to what, without religion, is always tending to become 
shallow and transitory. Let this not sound too vague 
and artificial. Let me try to show you what it means. 

Suppose that the man of whom I speak does one of 
these conscientious actions which he is constantly 
doing. Then let him pause and, as it were, take that 
action into his hand and see what its connections are. 
Why did he doit? The answer will be that he did it 


because he thought it was right. He will get no | 


farther back than his own conception, or at most than 
some abstract idea, of righteousness. What will be 
the result of his doing itin the world? Men will be 
better off, no doubt, in some degree. He gets no 
farther forward than his fellow men. What will the 
doing of this act be to his own nature? It will make 
it more easy for him todo right again. He gets no 
farther down than a mere habit. Now suppose he lis- 
tens to the religious answers to those same questions. 
Suppose he asks a religious man about just the same 
deed of righteousness which he, too, has done. Why 
did you do it? ‘* Because God, my Father, wanted me 
to. It was his will.” What will come of your doing 
it in the world? ‘‘In some very small but very real 
degree my Father will be manifested and his authority 
declared.” What will it be to yourself to have done 
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that deed? ‘My childhood to my Father has been 
asserted and developed. I am helped to be more like 
him. My character is a little more occupied by him.” 

Now do you see the difference? Do you see what I 
mean when I say that the first man’s action floats in 
space—with no recognized connection behind, before, 
or beneath more distant than earth or fellow men; 
while the other man’s action, the religious man’s, 
reaches back into the infinite motive of God’s love, and 
forward into the infinite purpose of Gud’s glory, and 
down into the saeredness of character. This is what 
is in the religious deed which the deed, however right- 
eous, that is not religious ‘‘ lacks” —the holding- 
places, and so the feeding-places, in infinity. And what 
is true of an action is true of alife. The “lack” of 
a life which is not religious is the lack of large and 
deep connection. Its trouble, that which drove the 
young man to Jesus, that which makes the restless- 
ness of the men whom I am addressing, is the insta- 
bility of self-containment, of being held in the grasp 
of nothing greater than themselves. That which 
makes the sense of meagerness, the fear of exhaustion, 
the vague hunger of such a life is the consciousness 
that they have deep sources of supply—the sense that 
they must count only on themselves in moral and 
spiritual exigences. 

Now this is what I think drew that young man to 
Jesus. I do not mean that he made any such state- 
ment of it all to himself. I only mean that when we 
look into his state of mind this is the account which 
we must give ourselves about it. What he felt in 
Jesus and in all that Jesus taught, what we feel there, 
is a certain impressive sort of solidity and calmness. 
The life that Jesus describes and enforces and the life 
that he lives are one and the same thing, and both give 
us the same impression. Whether I look into the face 
or listen to the words of Jesus, I seem to see a human 
life held strongly on its three sides, firmly fastened to 
the motive of God’s love, bound securely to the pur- 
pose of God's glory, and rooted deeply in the essential 
necessity of character. In contrast with that life 
which he lives and which he depicts>the world of well- 
meaning irreligious men seems to me to be like the sea 
covered with ships, each of which must carry all the 
apparatus of its own safety and nourishment in itself, 
compared with the solid land with homesteads and 
gardens rooted into the exhaustless fertility of the 
productive earth. Nay, the ships must be sailing on 
an ocean which has no shores, no ports into which 
they can put to be refitted and restocked. They must 
carry all that they can ever need and look to nothing 
beyond themselves for their supply. 

I think there is a great sense of safety and satisfac- 
tion when we get in through all the external charm of 
Jesus and touch the very heart and essence of his 
power. Men loved him when they saw him. His 
tones of voice, the smile upon his face won and de- 
lighted them, but what finally held them, what made 
them his was that he took their lives and bound them, 
as his own was always bound, fast to the three fixed 
points which give stability toa human soul. Behind 
his own life stretched an infinite love. Before his own 
life reached an infinite desire, underneath his own life 
there ran down deep the value of character. Between 
these three points—gratitude to God, desire to glorify 
God, and an intense wish to be his own best and com- 
pletest—between these three points the soul of Jesus 
was held in peace. Out of its connection with all these 
it was fed with power. What he did for any man 
whom he took for his man was to give him these same 
three holding-points. To make a man love God with 
gratitude, and serve God with devotion, and seek for 
himself holiness and ripeness, that was the sum.of all 
his influence. When he had done that the man was 
saved. He had plucked the poor floating life out of 
the beating sea, out of the drifting air, and rooted it 
into the exhaustless soil, and then the life, living in 
peace and power, knew what it was that it had lacked 
before. 

I feel that unless a man is ready to go quite as deep 
as this it is not possible to make him understand what, 
as it seems to us, a human life loses that has none of 
that divine and definite consciousness which is given 
to it by the faith of Jesus Christ. The defect is in the 
primary conception of what life is. It is something 
which reaches single actions, special experiences only, 
through the general idea of life in which they are in- 
cluded. It is a blight, not which falls on this or that 
unfortunate leaf of a plant out of the sky, but which 
creeps up into every plant and every leaf of a plant 
from the poor soil from which they are all rooted. I 
leave out as yet all the help that man needs in order to 
do right, and of the forgiveness which a man needs 
when he has done wrong. I picture to myself a man 
that has done nothing that was not good, perfectly 
upright, perfectly pure. I make him all that my im- 
agination possibly can make him without religion. His 
bright, clean days shall slip away, each with no fric- 
tion ofa sin. He shall do no harm, nothing but good 
to any fellow man. No duty neglected, no obligation 
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broken, no wrong committed within the broadest circle 
that an unreligious law, a law which does not get its 
immediate sanction from the love of God, can cover. 
As that man stands before me, does he fulfill the idea 
of manhood? It would seem asif it almost must be 
enough to say that mankind always has felt the defect. 
And we may say that it never has gone so far as this 
which I have imagined without at least trying to go 
farther. The idea of perfect moral excellence has 
always trembled on the verge of religion, and the 
supernatural power has always been waiting close by 
when men have dreamed about their perfect man. 

But, without any such appeal to the general sense of 
men, is it not true that you yourself perceive a cer- 
tain thinness and temporariness, a lack of body and 
assurance, in the good man you have pictured to your- 
self if the motives of his goodness start in himself and 
the ends which his goodness seeks lie wholly within 
the circle of the earth. The self is not deep enough to 
supply the impulse, and earth is not precious enough 
to furnish the sufficient end. A certain weariness of 
virtue, a certain feeling that it is unaccountable and 
not demonstrably worth while to be good haunts the 
lofty integrity that is not rooted in God. There is no 
nobler sight that we can see than the conversion of 
such a man, the lengthening and deepening of his life— 
the stretching of his vague impulses back into the hand 
of God and the deepening of his habits of goodness 
into the gradual attainment of character through love 
and obedience to him who is the center and source of 
all the holiness that there is in the world. 

But I leave this general ground. After all, this 
picture which I have been drawing is a picture that 
has no reality to which it corresponds. There is no 
man like this man whom I have described in all the 
world. And what then? If there is no man who does 
not do wrong, then the great question of life—at least 
one great question of life—must be: What will become 
of the wrong that any man has done? It is mere wan- 
tonness and folly, mere ignoring of the fundamental 
character of man to think that nothing need be done 
with it, that the man can just let it go and be exactly 
as if he had never sinned. No wise man, no thought- 
ful man, dares to think that. And what is the best, 
then, that the unchristian man can think about his 


sin? 
He sees that it does him harm. Nay, deeper than 


that, he sees that in itself, whether it does him 
harm or not, it isa dreadful thing. In sorrow and 
regret he makes up his mind that he will not do wrong 
any more. He keeps the memory of his wickedness 
for a perpetual warning. He studies it to see just how 
he came to do it and just wherein its wickedness re- 
sides. Every time the passion that made him do it 
burns anew, he seizes on the recollection of that sin 
and its old misery to save himself. It is an everlast- 
ing Sinai thundering in his ears: ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” 
There come up in him appetites for goodness which 
combine with the dreadfulness of the remembered sin 
to help him to resist. And so, remembering and re- 
sisting, he goes on through the hard struggle of his 
life. It is a life that is full of nobleness, a life to 
honor and praise. And now, while we honor and 
praise it, see what the Christian faith would do with 
that same sin. Remember, we are not asking whether 
the Christian faith be true. Only it stands as a great, 
clear, recognizable theory of human life. We can see, 
if it were true, what it would do with such a fact as a 
man’s sin. 

_ It would do twothings. First, it would go back 
behind all the consequences of wickedness—behind 
all the shame and suffering that that wickedness 
brings upon a man, and find the real dreadfulness of 
sin in the fact that it is disobedience and disloyalty 
to God. And then, taking God’s forgiveness for it, it 
would find the impulse of the soul’s future resistance 
to temptation, of the new life which it would at once 
begin, in a profound and living gratitude to the For- 
giver. 

Any one can see the difference. Here is the con- 
scientious man smitten with shame at his sin, seeing 
what a foolish fool he has been, and determining 
that he will not yield to temptation any more. Here 
is the Christian penitent, deeply sorry that he has dis- 
obeyed his Father, and, gathering into his soul that 
Father’s full forgiveness, starting with all the glow of 
gratitude to thank his Father by a filial life. Is there 
no difference? Suppose the first man, struck with 
some strange misgiving, feeling his weakness when 
he knows he ought to be supremely strong, looks up 
and says: ‘“‘ What lack I yet?” what shall the answer 
be? Must it not be this: You lack exactly what the 
other man has. You may keep all that you have now. 
You ought to keep it! But, beyond it, “‘ you need that 
dread of sin which comes with the knowledge of the 
God against whom the sin is done, and that passionate 
desire to thank him bya holy life which can come only 
with the deep assurance that he has forgiven you.” It 


may be true, it may be false; but at least the faith of | 


Christ draws a picture of renewing, and restraining and 
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redeeming power such as no soul dares even to con- 
ceive without it. 

These are the two great departments in which the 
spiritual promise of Christ and his Gospel comes to 
men. It offers them the deepening and steadying of 
all their life. And it offers them the forgiveness of 
their sins and the new motive of goodness which is 
born of grateful love. To one who understands what 
those offers are, to one who has gone deep enough in 
the sense of spiritual need and in spiritual desire, 
those two offers really mean a new life. One tries tc 
tell them to his fellowman, and it is as if a child living 
in all the rich and warm love of his father’s home tried 
to tell another child who with brave heart but with 
torn and tired hands was trying to fight the battle of 
his little life alone what a different thing that battle 
was when it was taken into the atmosphere of love, 
how duty became easy and patience a perpetual joy, and 
self-surrender a self-indulgence when it was done under 
the father’s eye and for the father’s sake. He could 
not tell it so as to be understood unless there were a 
childheart in that child to which he could speak, and 
no Christian can tell what the man lacks who is not a 
Christian unless he speaks to the power of being a 
Christian which is inevery man. To that alonein any 
man can he speak with any hope of being understood. 


Boston, Mase. 


A CONSPIRACY AGAINST SOCIETY. 
By Leonarnp WooLsgy Bacon. 


WAS startled yesterday morning, in taking up the 

Norwich ‘ Bulletin,” to read that a “petition to 
the President for the pardon of D. M. Bennett, con- 
victed of circulating obscene books through the mails, 
has been circulated and extensively signed in this city.” 
It seemed to me that no time was to be lost, and I 
hastened to write a card for the paper, saying that, 
** desirous to prevent such a defeat of justice, to pro- 
tect the good name of this town, compromised by this 
announcement, and to defend the purity of families 
and schools, which can only be secured by the punish- 
ment of the crime in question, the undersigned give 
notice that a counter-petition is placed for signature 
at Mr. Burnham’s bookstore.” This was signed bya 
dozen of leading citizens, and published. The heading 
of the petition being written, the first man to drop in 
and sign it was the Chief Justice of Connecticut; the 
second was the late President of the United States 
Senate. Next Sunday, notice of the petition will be 
given in the churches. If the President chooses to hear 
what is said from our little town on one side of this 
question, he will now have an opportunity to hear 
from the other side. 

This story has a moral—in fact, it has a whole chap- 
ter of morals, if there were time to state them. I 
will briefly mention a few of them. 

1. The petition for the pardon of this scoundrel has 
been pushed about, privately, with great activity for 
some weeks, without its becoming publicly known that 
such a paper was in existence. But for the good serv- 
ice done by the local journal in mentioning it as an 
item of news, the document would probably have gone 
to the President (so far as would have appeared) as 
the utterance of the citizens of Norwich, nem. con. 
The adverse interest—the interest of decency and 
morality and law—would have had no knowledge of 
the matter, and consequently no power to express 
itself. In all probability that which was so nearly 
effected here will be fully effected in other places. Let 
the President, when he takes into consideration the 


petitions for Bennett’s pardon, measure and weigh the 


one from Norwich against the counter-petition which 
prays that punishment may be executed; and then let 
him inguire concerning petitions that may reach him 
from other places whether the adverse interest has 
had the opportunity of being represented there. This 
business of tampering with the course of justice 
by private petitions—for that matter, by any peti- 
tions—is a mischievous abuse. Another example has 
come to my knowledge this very day. A notorious 
abortionist had been arrested and bound over for trial, 
and then released, on the forfeiture of a trifling bond, 
in consequence of a petition in his favor signed by 
two score of leading citizens. Another citizen, who 
had heard of this affair only by an item in a news- 
paper from a distant town, was remonstrating with 
the prosecuting officer, who replied, in my hearing: 
wish to heaven I had seen you before. Jdid not 
know there was a man-of influence in Norwich who did 
not sympathize with that petition.” 

2. I cannot find that there is any local or personal 
interest which has originated this effort in this place. 
It seems to have originated in general considerations— 
in sympathy with this criminal, Bennett—in the ab- 
stract love of free-filth. I infer, then, that it is a gen- 
eral movement. If those who are interested in 
protecting their own and other families against floods. 
of filth will institute inquiry, I suspect that they will 
find in most towns, as here, that such a paper is 
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46 
pushed about privately, perseveringly, as if by a paid 
agent. If there is a Spiritualist, Free-Religion or 
Free-Love club in the town, or a quack doctor having 
a wide practice of dubious character, this will indicate 
the direction in which to begin your inquiries. There 
is a sort of nervous communication among the ganglia 
of vicious infidelity scattered through the country 
that constitutes them one system—a church of Anti- 
christ or synagogue of Satan. Once, already, this un- 
lovely fellowship has triumphed in a like case, in 
securing the pardon ef the notorious Heywood. It 
may triumph again ifit is able to maintain the secrecy 
of its operations—but not otherwise. One resolute 
citizen in every town can bring it to the surface of the 
ground and defeat it. 

3. A friend who was solicited to sign this document 
tells me that it isan imposing paper, bearing some 
300 signatures. Whose are they, and how were they 
got? I have not seen the names, but it is safe to say 
that the ‘open sympathizers with the crime and the 
criminal are few. I happen to know of several names 
of decent people on the list, and should not be sur- 
prised to know that it was largely made up of such. 
The average American citizen acts like a fool in this 
matter of giving his name to a paper. As a rule, he 
will sign any thing he is asked to that does not bind 
him to pay money. And the exceptional men that 


_ decline to sign can often be prevailed on if only the 


bearer of the petition is a sufficiently persistent bore— 
as he is said to have been in this case. If it was un- 
derstood that this petition, with the names attached, 
was going to be hung up for exhibition at the post 
office, I have no doubt that many of the signers would 
be excessively annoyed. 

4. It is not enough to refuse your name to mis- 
chievous petition. Nobody sees the names that are 
not signed. If it was a petition, now, to have your 
street paved or lighted, it would be required of you 
to give not only the names of the signers but the 
names of proprietors who refused to sign. But when 
it is only an affair of letting loose a “ cancer-planter” 
to renew his infernal occupation no such formality is 
required. By persistent drumming, an agent succeeds 
in getting, privately, a list, large or small, of auto- 
graphs, and the document goes up to the Governor or 
the President as the act of *‘ the citizens ;"’ and, when 
enough of these papers have been swept diligently to- 
gether from all corners, itis a ‘‘great popular demonstra- 
tion.” Your only resource, and your bounden duty, is 
not only to refuse to sign a bad petition but imme- 
diately to start a counter-petition. You have at once 
an enormous advantage over the enemy. You can 
act openly—publicly. You can display your petition 
at the places of concourse, with its names attached. 
You can advertise it by newspapers, and posters, and 
pulpits. The enemy cannot act effectively except in 
secret. The very chance that his list of names might 
be exposed to common view would awaken an eager 
zeal among the signers to scratch them off. 

5. Consider the immense presumption against every 
petition for the pardon of a criminal—how infinitesimal 
the chance that the unanimous act of twelve impartial 
men, after hearing both sides of the case, was wrong 
compared with the chance that you are wrong after 
hearing only one side! Consider how rarely, if there 
has been a wrong, the petition for pardon is the proper 
remedy. In this case, the criminal claims to have 
been unfairly tried, and shows his list of exceptions to 
the charge and rulings of the Court. Am, orare you, 
the party for him to come to for redress? For all his 
grievances there is an open and proper remedy, and 
that is not to send his agents whimpering about among 
people who know nothing of the case, asking to have 
him pardoned for a crime which he denies having com- 
mitted. The fact that he takes this course is the con- 
fession of a bad case, and yet not such a confession as 
entitles him to any mercy from the American people or 
their President. 


Ct. 


_ —Goodness, whether it be of the eye, of the tongue, 
or of the hand, is a universal disposition to make every- 
body happier and better that comes near it—not to 


make them better first, andthen happier. Sometimes it 


should be that way; but just as often it should be the 
other—that is, they should be made happy so as that 
they may be made better. If there is anything in this 
world that is intolerable, it is to have a thoroughly 
strong good person say to you, ‘If you will be good 
you will be happy.” Many a man might reply to that, 
“Well, I cannot be good, because I am not happy.” 
As a general] truth, you shall be happy in the propor- 
tion in which you are harmonized—not in the propor- 
tion in which you are good. It is harmony of all 
the faculties that makes happiness, ordinarily—not so 
much the quality of single faculties. There are those 
who make men happy all the time in the direction of 


making them better. 
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SUMMER MORNING. 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 


T= rising sun I go to meet, 

Set ankle-deep in dewy grass; 
Rare fragrance stirs beneath my feet, 
And round my pathway gather sweet 

The scents of morning as I pass. 


The tinted maples o’er my head 
Flash out aloft in leafy sheen, 

While broken votes of flitting birds 

Break in across niy faltering words, 
And drift along the shadowy green. 


A glistening veil of purple baze 
On nearer mountains softly lies, 
The distance swims in liquid light, — 
Where blue peaks, rising, height on height, 
Dissolve like dreams in fainting skies. 


DOROTHEA’S CLASS-DAY AT HAR- 
VARD. 
By FRaNcEs E. WILLARD. 
IMPRIMIS. 


OROTHEA is a simple-minded young woman, 
whose life is spent “‘far from the madding 
crowd.” Sheis fond of books, she adores scholars, and 
colleges she worships from afar. Lugubrious astrolo- 
gers would have us think this season’s conjunction of 
the planets especially unpromising; but Dorothea dis- 
sents entirely from their views, for under said conjunc- 
tion came her first invitation to attend the Class-Day 
exercises of Harvard University. 

Therefore, on Friday, the 20th of June, she rose be- 
times and donned her best silk gown, of immemorial 
black, relieved by a friend’s gift of fichu-ed lace and 
newly-plucked forget-me-nots; fastened her hair in 
braids upon her crown, poising a cockle-shell bouquet- 
bonnet precariously above them, and replaced her 
black kids with a tight fitof pearl color. To her preg- 
nant question, ‘‘ Will this toilet really do?" her hostess 
answered with a gracious ‘* Yes, my dear; ” and Doro- 
thea took her place in an elegant carriage, where she 
served as an artistic background of neutral tints to the 
charming faces and butterfly toilets of her friends. 

The day was as if furnished to good George Her- 
bert’s order—‘ so calm, so cool, sobright.” Dorothea 
began to murmur Lowell’s description of a sample 
June day from the ‘*‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,” but was 
speedily brought into harmony with her environment 
by the words, ‘“‘Is your bonnet on straight?—that is 
the question.” and almost before it was affirmatively 
settled the party landed at historic old Stoughton Hall, 
in the quadrangle. A courteous proctor had invited 
the ladies to make his apartments the centre of their 
operations. Seated in a cushioned window, Dorothea 
drew forth her note-book, and made this entry : 

At last, thanks to Mrs. C.’s kindness, I behold the dawaing 
glories of this day of days. I! look out upon the finest college 
quadrangle in America, fenced in by buildings veverabie and 


stately, carpeted by soltest grass, and canopied by boughs of 
princely trees.” 


Here the point of her pencil suffers untimely frac- 
ture; and, while a gallant Sophomore essays not to 
put too fine a point upon it, our sentimental sojourner 
falls into soliloquy : 

Dear Stoughton Hall! Historic are thy memories. 
More than two centuries have passed since thy name 
was first familiar upon lips often articulate with Vir- 
gil’s verse or Homer’s loftier strain.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it! The ‘old original’ was torn 
down long ago, and this one was built in 1805 with 
money from a lottery,” ruthlessly interrupted young 
Pym, whose chief delight—next to promenading with 
fair Lillian—was in steering the light canoe of Dorv- 
thea’s fancies toward the terra firma of hard facts. But 
she gazed pityingly on the young realist, and said: 

‘* Let that be as it may, you can never deprive me of 
the knowledge that withim these very walls Edward 
Everett began to emulate Cicero, and Charles Sumner 
to vie with Demosthenes in oratory; while Boston's 
autocrat courted the muses, and Caleb Cushing here 
laid the foundation of a scholarship which certain 
prosaic young collegians will vainly seek to rival.” 

Here Pym and Lillian, in flitting fashion, disappeared, 
giggling, after the wayward custom of the place; while 
the Sophomore offered his arm to Dorothea, and they 
made a tour of inspection around the proctor’s tasteful 
study, in which the upholsterer had been kept duly 
subservient to the paper-hanger, book-dealer, and 
florist, not to mention the skilled amateurs in oils, 
water-colors, and ceramics who had vied with each 
other in making the place beautiful. 

Later in the day, Dorothea was escorted to several 
other rooms, and her note-book reveals the impres- 
sions received : 

“If for no better reason, I prefer Harvard to all other col- 
leges because it cultivates in our young men a taste for home 
adornings. What with these delicate paper-hangings, pretty 
carpets, luxurious easy-chairs, cushioned window-seates, 
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carved book -sheives. well-chosen pictures, and tasteful bric- 
a-brac, one would suppose these rooms belonged to educated 
women instead of men—than which there is no higher praise. 

“The individuatity of the apartwents is is astriking fea- 
ture,”’ she continues, “and indicatesthe highest type of civ. 
ilization. When tbis differentiation expresses itself in curi- 
ous, aud evidestly much-used, pipes, deprecate it sorely, 
but when some souvenir like the placards of former festal 
days, or the Chinese lanterns of a splendid illumination like 
the one we are to have this evening, greets my eyes, | deem 
it a sure sign of growth.” 

That saucy Pym was looking over the shoulder of 
our heroine, and bluntly asked: ‘‘ Would you, even if 
the fellow stole ’em right under the noses of a whole 
police squad?” 

Dorothea did not suppose herself addressed, for she 
had dropped her pencil at the sudden cornet-blast 
which calied to their rendezvous, under the trees be- 
fore her, the class of Seventy-nine. 

‘* Why are there so many waiters out so early in the 
day—surprisingly young ones, too?” she asked, scan- 
ning them through her friend’s lorguette. 

Her guileless question answered itself, as two hun- 
dred Seniors, in white ties and with swallow-tail coats 
streaming behind them, bas‘ened across the campus. 
In the explosion that followed, Dorothea joined, beg- 
ging that the knowledge of this slight misapprehen- 
sion might be hushed up among her friends. 


ORATORICAL. 

Admitted by ticket to Memorial Hall, Dorothea, with 
gentle Mrs. Chaperone on one side and gallant Sopho- 
moricus upon the other, gazed around as. one whose 
dreams have all come true. 

‘* It’s a regular conservatory of human posies, none 
of ‘em exotics, either, pretty as they are,” whispered 
Pym to Lillian, low enough to be heard in Brazil. 

‘“‘Hardly an American scene, this,” commented a 
young Britisher, with glass in eye and chin in air. 

Dorothea overheard this Cockney criticism, and, 
making ready her notes, asked Mrs. Chaperone, who 
had turned observant glances on every European 
country in her time: ‘‘ What transatlantic scene this 
pageantry recalled?” 

‘**T have been studying it to ascertain,” replied the 
lady. ‘* This auditorium, with its classic outline and 
proportions, its graded seats and galleries, and broad, 
recessed stage, its carved-wood finish and roof of open 
timber, is English in its solid magnificence. The 
splendid orchestra and elaborate decorations of foliage 
and flowers are reminders of dear old Germany. The 
showy and heavily-trimmed costumes, pretty ‘ shep- 
herdess’ bonnets and intricate coiffures are French. 
Indeed, the styles this spring, so various, picturesque, 
and giving such wide play to effects in color as well as 
in form, help to make the nationality of the wearer 
more difficult to ascertain than it would have been 
before within my memory. But, after all, there is no 
mistaking the faces under big and little crowns alike 
—the delicate, clear-cut faces and fair complexions are 
American, and of the best type, showing intellect as 
well as beauty. But, alas! these slight forms are also 
unmistakably American.” 

Young England, who had listened attentively to this 
characterization, stared at Mrs. Chaperone indignantly, 
and was only mollifiled when her closing admission 
still gave the palm to the buxom lassies of Victoria's 
little isle. He would have frowned again had he seen 
what Dorothea pencilled in her memorandum : 

“Mre. C., long time a traveler in forcign lands, declares to 
me that a Harvard Ciass-Day audience in Grand Memorial 
Hall ie made up of every creature's best."’ 

She added, after a moment’s reflection, this inde- 
pendent criticism : 

“ Mrs. C. might bave said, also, that in no country but ours 
would twelve hundred out of fifteen hundred spectators on 
the students’ bigh day in our best college be women, most of 
them young.” 

The Sophomore, who is permitted to read all these 
guesses at truth, and gratefully smiles his thanks as 
page after page is privately exhibited to him, keeps 
the pencils sharpened, to the unspeakable detriment of 
his salmou-hued kids. Young Pym comes around with 
a message from fair Lillian, who wishes him to point 
out the notables to Dorothea. Though a little staccato 
in his geveral style, and not at all up to the handsome 
‘*soph” in the estimation of our heroine, she is never- 
theless glad to profit by his unerring instinct for nota- 
bles. 

** Yonder old personage against that post—the least 
remarkable map in the assembly—who does this Yan- 
kee maid call him?” 

The young woman in black is in a flutter of ex- 
pectancy. 

“It can’t be Cushing, he is dead; nor Evarts, he 
couldn't leave that cantankerous Congress ; nor Adams, 
he don’t come; nor Longfellow, he’s handsomer, unless 
the photographs deceive—I give it 

**Ralph Wakio Emerson, the noblest Roman of 'em 
all,” says Pym. ‘‘Now try again. Yonder, at our 
left—tall, dark, handsome and well-to-do—he’s a dia- 
mound of the first water, and a minister at that.” 
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Dorothea aims the arrow of analysis at the new and 
mighty target. 
_ It must be one of two, and the other is in the 

Yosemite—so this is that ecclesiastical Apollo— 
Phillips Brooks!” 

“Right! and below, on the front seat, sits Harvard's 
Magnum Opus—Charles W. Eliot, for ten years Presi- 
dent of Harvard College.” 


Dorothea sketches that aristocratic profile on the | 


fly-leaf of her book, and (being a ‘*‘ woman’s rightser” 
of the first, potency) labels it ‘‘ Monseigneur In- 
tolerance.” Believing that men are very much what 
their wives wish them to be (which shows her utter 
ignorance of the world) she longs for a glimpse of the 
new Mrs. President who (odylic force perhaps ex- 
plains it) suddenly turns, revealing, in place of the 
chaste little bonnet at which Dorothea had fixedly 
gazed, a face of rare attractiveness, which she char- 
acterizes thus: 

“Good heart, good sense, good taste, in equal parts.” 

The great doors open and in marches the great class 
of 202, Harvard's largest up to this time. They file 
down the center aisle in pairs, and are not all in their 
seats when Dorothea hands to her Sophomore, for his 
revision, these notes : 

“Those Seniors, marching in to stirriog music, are, as their 
President said the other day at Smith College Commence- 
ment, ‘selected youths." They bave ‘the sewing of conquest’ 
in the parlor if not on the field. Most of them are beardiess 
boys--maoy ure as slight almost as their sisters in the galier- 
_ jes, and very few are tall. But they carry themselves splen- 
didily, and though all are quite too closely cropped for good 
looks, only one has clipped bis hair down to a stubble-field 
degeneracy —and he’s a sporting man.”’ 

Pym had told Dorothea this last. She thus con- 
tinues : 

“Gentile old Dr. Peabody now enters, in cumbrous black 
gown. He leanson the arm of John Bowen, marsbal of the 
day (a juminous example of jeuncase dorée), and is followed 
by three ravens in the costume of the earlier Harvard, who 
turn out to be our orators. Chaplain Peabody is escorted to 
the platform, his awkward step contrasting painfully with 
the easy grace of the agile marshal.” 

Pym reads with scowling countenance, and, whisper- 
ing: ‘*‘ Never you mind; old Pe-bo forever!—we boys 
just doat on him in spite of prayers!” returns to 
Lillian. 

The Seniors rise; the ladies lift dainty hands to curl- 
fringed foreheads, aud Dorothea, who cannot catch an 
utterance of that faint voice at her distant post of ob- 
servation, writes: 

“How can they fail to be impressed when this dear old 
man, who for two lifetimes has been offering valedictory 


prayers, and whose goodness even a Freshman proudly pro- 
claims, «tretches out his hands toward them in bilessing?”’ 


The Sophomore reads, and something very like mist 
is in his eyes as under Dorothea’s panegyric he writes, 
“God bless old Pe-bo!” Whereupon, as the prayer 
closes, he observes: ** But you must own, Miss Doro- 
thea, the length of that prayer even more than his gray 
hairs revealed his age.” But another subject has by 
this time absorbed her volatile attention. The graces of 
Marshal Bowen form the theme of a dialogue between 
her and Sophomore. ‘‘ Why, do you knew,” says she, 
‘*his manners would be my despair if I were a colle- 
gian. Women are graceful on very small capital, I 
think. Our style of dress makes a little go a great 
way, but to be airy and yet dignified in a swallow-tail- 
coat is given to few. Verily, this John is the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form. See him now, towing 
to his place that tall orator of the day——what suaviter 
in modo, what fortiter in re!” Even amiable Sopho- 
moricus was nettled by this extravagance of speech. 

**] don’t know the marshal of the day,” he said, with 
the thoughtful precision of a youth whose words were 
few, but his ability to make a swell salutation has prob- 
ably the same explanation offered by the dandy for his 
matchless necktie: ‘‘ I give my whole mind to it.” 

Dorothea saw she had hurt her faithful champion 
and punctuated her observations with a period. 

Of the orator and poet nothing but good was said 
by anybody. 

In the ivy oration the big-brotherly allusions to the 
‘coming woman” at Harvard were applauded to the 
echo. With the Faculty in kindly accord, the brave 
ladies who are pioneering the entering wedge move- 
ment at Harvard, and the gifted girls who lead the van 
into its broader flelds and pastures new, have little to 
discourage them. 

As our friends loitered on through the trees, the ex- 
ercises being at length over, Pym and Lillian in front, 
and Sophomoricus with Mrs. Chaperone on ome arm 
and Dorothea on the other, it was evident the hatchet 
was buried, for the pencil-sharpening had been re- 
sumed. 

“ON WITH THE DANCE.” 

From one to five o’clock Pp. mM. ‘‘ spreads” were the 
order of the day, and in scores of students’ rooms the 
Seniors entertained their frieuds, sometimes with a 
simple though elegant lunch, but often ina style of 
real magnificence. In the new gymnasium the finest 
of these collations was set out, and here, as the ivy 
oration had predicted, ‘belles the opposite of dumb ” 
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lent their beanty of feature and splendor of toilet to 


embellish the scene. 

Dorothea had a realizing sense of her inadequacy to 
cope with these social emergencies, and while her gay 
friends, each under care of a devoted cavalier, wended 
their ways according to a programme long ago laid 
down, she dined in private and then accompanied Mrs. 
Chaperone to watch the tripping of the light fantastic 
toe. 

The great dining-hall, one hundred and sixty-four 
feet long, the largest college refectory in existence, is 
brilliant always by reason of stained-glass windows, 
historic paintings and gleaming statuary. Looking 
down from its gallery upon a thousand young black- 
coats at their meals is vastly different from following 
the many-colored dancers who, in the intoxication of 
youth, beanty and music, go circling through the 
waltz. 

The Sophomore looked on a while in silence. He 
had left the spread to which he was invited, and stood 
behind Dorothea, with her note-book under his arm. 
Finally he launched forth, speaking to Mrs. Chaperone, 
but listening for Dorothea’s response: ‘‘ Auntie, you 
were greatly exercised because I went to see the 
Barnabys in ‘ Pinafore,’ but, let me tell you, a scene 
like that waltz is far more open to just criticism.” 

‘*My friend, I thank thee for that word,” said 
Dorothea, earnestly, and on her motion they left the 
hall. 

“"RAH! 'RAH! RAH!” 

By five o’clock the great tree which since 1815 has 
witnessed the closing festivities of Class-Day was 
surrounded by thousands of spectators, for whose 
accommodation a temporary amphitheater had been 
erected. Here the splendor of costume was, compared 
with the morning even, as that of the tulip to the violet. 
In division Z, seats 27, 28, 29, high up, and hence 
eligible, we find our friends once more. ‘‘Soph” isina 
study which grows steadily more brown. Pym usurps 
the peneil-sharpener’s office, and declares it is no sine- 
cure. Dorothea writes : 

“Life isa succession of difficult alternatives. To be sure 
of our seats near the great tree which has for generations 
witnessed the peace-dance of the Senior sachemsa, we were 
forced to miss their triumpbal march from college to college 
and their rousing “ ‘rab! of farewell.” 

‘* By the way, Mr. Pym,” poising her pencil, ** how 
did that word ‘’rah’ originate?” 

‘Well, it’s among Harvard’s thousand and one in- 
ventions. The rough aspirate, ‘hurrah!’ fits Yale 
as that glove fits Lillian's hand, but the liquid abbrevia- 
tion, ‘’rah,’ is an outgrowth of the easy grace which 
makes ‘ Fair Harvard’ the natural soubriquet of Amer- 
ica’s chief university.” 

‘In brief,’rah is a little sprout of the great tap- 
root, ‘Cultcha,’” explained Mrs. Chaperone, who 
does not like invidious distinctions, with a reproving 
look at her son Pym. 

Once more the note-book : 


“The Juniors are seated on the grass in a corner at the 
Seniors’ righ’, the Sophomores next, tbe Freshman boys are 
at our feet, Just as well-manoered for the nonce as anybody. 
High up on the great tree is a wide girdle of flowers.” 


‘“*Here, give me that book!” Pym pockets and 
buttons his coat over the innocent morocco. ‘“ See 
the conquering heroes come!" The boys have donned 
their every-day suits and look marvelously comfort- 
able. The hour of good will and fraternity they now 
enjoy around the old tree shows human nature at its 
best. Their boyish fun is tempered by a brother's 
fellowship and a gentleman’s considerateness. It is 
worth all the day besides to see them march, clasp 
hands, salute each other with raised cap and graceful 
bow, and to hear the cheery ring of their ‘‘’rah! ‘rah! 
‘rah!” of good will and good-bye. 

First of all the Seniors march around the circle, 
every class of undergraduates rising, respectfully un- 
covering, and saluting with loud cheers the “‘ Class of 
'79"—every cheer and salute being decorously re- 
turned by their highnesses the Seniors, who make the 
welkin ring with their good wishes for their younger 


brothers in the scholastic race. Then ’79 leads off in ) 


nine cheers for the college, for each leading member 
of the Faculty, for the ladies, the college papers, the 
postman, and even down to the janitor (of twenty-five 
years’ standing), the ‘‘ goodies” (chambermaids), and 
waiters. All these are echoed and re-echoed by each 
class, and the boyish frankness with which they modu- 
late their applause—ringing out loudest of all wpon 
‘*The Ladies,” next ‘‘The Class of ‘79,” and next on 
‘Dr. Peabody,” is refreshing to hear. At last, both 
lung and limb require recess. 

‘* The little Fresh aren't equal to it,” explains Pym, 
‘* they usually stop at eighteen cheers, though twenty- 
nine’s our number, and every fellow must stop at some 
multiple of three or violate the scientific method.” 

The exercises close with an old-fashioned “ Ring- 
a-round-a-rogey,” the entire college joining hands in 
four cipeles (Seniors’ places next the tree), aad ruuning 
in opposite directions around the tree with such ve- 
hemence and abandon that the rings break, and, amidst 


@ general hubbub, the more lithe and agile climb on the 
shoulders of their brethren and pluck the flowers over- 
head till not a scrap remains. These are souvenirs, 
carefully cherished by youth and maiden equally. With 
imperturbable good-nature, the elegant marshal, the 
classic orators and poet, and the high-toned com- 
mittee of the day, submit to be carried off on the 
shoulders of their class-mates, and thus, in unspeaka- 
ble confusion, the ring is vacated at sunset. 

As they sit perched on their high-up planks, gazing 
upon the torn and tumbled green-sward, Dorothea 
turns to Pym and asks, expectantly, ‘‘ Are those boys 
good?” 

* “Ask Pe-bo,” Pym says, ‘‘or ask Prex. I know 
lots of good fellows, but among fifteen hundred you'd 
catch some Tartars to be sure.” 

‘*But I meanto know. Mrs. Chaperone, you tell 
me.” 

‘*T can only assure you that men of purer lives are 
nowhere to be found than Lillian’s friends and those 
of her cousin Angelica,” was the answer. 

** Do they drink, or smoke, or swear?” pursued the 
Puritan maiden. 

‘*Certainly not. For if they did mamma would not 
invite them. They have no wine on Class-Day any 
more,” said pretty Lillian, ‘‘and at President Eliot's 
reception you will find nothing of the sort.” 

“ They would be better if, under wise regulations, 
girls were here,” said Dorothea, in musing medita- 
tion. 

How would her ladyship regulate, for example? ” 
asked Pym. 

**Oh! I would get some rich ladies to build cottages 
accommodating a dozen girls apiece, put a teacher in 
each cottage, and make the place a home. Let them 
study by themselves until the Junior year, and then re- 
cite with the young men.” 

** Well, I declare that’s a more practical speech than 
I thought you capable of making when you began,” 
said Pym, with youthful audacity. 

‘* Never mind, sir, you will find I am sentimental! as 
ever when I please.” And Dorothea proceeded to 
pronounce her valedictory. 

‘I’ve had a lovely, lovely day. Childe Harold's 
verse will best convey my thoughts of Harvard : 

“ More pleasing spots may rise, more giaring shine; 
But none unite, in one attracting maze, 
The splendid, fair, and soft— 
The glories of eld days.” 
VALE. 

The shadows fall. The moon shines high in heaven. 
In the romantic quadrangle a Boston band is playing 
airs from ‘‘ Pinafore.” 

At ten o’clock a brilliant illumination closes the 
scenes of '79's delightful Class-Day; and, as Pym and 
Lillian, proctor and cousin Angelica, promenade quietly 
in shaded nooks, Mrs. Chaperone wakes from a reverie, 
to find that Dorothea and the silent Sophomore are 
promenading too! 

‘* It’s a way they have at old Harvard,” she gently 
murmurs, and relapses into her dream. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


AN EVENT AND ITS LESSON.* 


* They shall not burt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.’’—IsAIAH xi., 9. 

LREADY ages have rolled away, and men have 
begun to think that this is but a poet’s dream. 
The long conflict in this world has been between the 
spirit of hurting and the spirit of helping. The two 
that have divided empires have been the god of hate 
and the God of love. Every morning the promises 
| hang like golden clouds that greet the coming of the 
sun, and every evening the sun goes down in blood, 
canopied in darkness. 

So nations have come and passed; and have come 
again and perished; and revolutions seem to have 
brought forth nothing but blood; and for generations, 
while the race have seemed to go up on an ascending 
scale they have been precipitated again. 

That which the Oriental cause gathered was squan- 
dered in the wars that followed. The light of civiliza- 
tion in Egypt was quenched, and has not been re- 
kindled. The glory of Oriental monarchs went into 
night, and never again has known a morning. All the 
grandeur of the Solomonic empire ceased, and the Jew 
was universally ‘‘ the wandering Jew” until his feet 
touched these shores. Here, at last, and for the first 
time, he has begun to rest—not, however, as a Jew, 
bat as a citizen of America. All that which Greece 
‘borrowed from Egypt and developed in her own 


*Sunpay Morsina, July 18, 1879. Lesson: Isaiah xxvi. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 40, 1011, 1160. Keported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. BLLINWooD. 
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statesmen, poets and artists, went out; and, though 
it seemed to flow in new channels in the Roman em- 
pire, what has become of Rome, that went to her 
greatness only that she might be cast headlong to 
ruin, a mighty structure prostrate upon the ground? 

The medieval powers that came up subsequently, 
came as a Wave comes, growing grander, and cresting 
itself with beauty, only that it may sink to be succeeded 
by like perishable waves. 

And the question becomes one of more than curi- 
osity : Is the cycle of human life and society to be this 
—a vagrant, ever-changing, and ever-the-same experi- 
ence? Is man, is mankind, like the vegetables of the 
earth, that are sown, that spring forth, and that are 
cut down, and know no more? 

Where is the promise that cheered great men in dark 
times with the hope that the earth should be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord? and what is the 
prospect to-day of this great battle of the air, between 
hate and love, between God—ransoming, reconstruct- 
ing, saving—and the spirit of all evil, treading under 
foot goodness, and precipitating ruin everywhere? 

The spirit of love—how does it compare to-day in 
the human race with the spirit of love in any other 
age? Ifyou look at outward forms and note all imper- 
fections, despair gives the answer; but if you looka 
little more subtly, remembering that the kingdom of 
God is as leaven that is hidden while it works, that is 
not visible, that comes not with observation, that is 
not apparent to the senses, that is to be sought for by 
more subtle tests and processes, I think I may ven- 
ture to say that there are unquestionable evidences 
that the great battle is turning, at last, in favor of 
beneficence, and that the spirit of the age works sym- 
pathy, kindness, benevolence, love, God. 

It is true that nowhere is love the absolute spirit 
but in the household. If you go out of that into the 
organized businesses of men, selfishness, more or less 
modified, is the law. In the conflicts and rivalries 
of business between man and man, community and 
community, nation and nation, the central principle 
yet is selfishness, self-seeking—although selfishness, 
as a matter of principle, begins to cloth itself with 
sympathy and kindness as being the best means of 
accomplishing its own ends. Its face is set as though 
it would go up to Jerusalem. 

If you rise higher than the business affiairs of men 
into their administration of public affairs, or, in other 
words, into the realm of politics, selfishness is still 
more egregiously the law of procedure, and is regard- 
less, almost, of the proprieties of morals even. Cer- 
tainly the law of love is not the law of politics. 

If you go still higher, and look at national life and 
international life, it would seem as if selfishness almost 
gloried. It scornfully repels national administration, 
and all conceptions of sentimentalism, as it is pleased 
to call the gospel of benevolence, which it regards with 
contempt; and to do aught against its interest, appar- 
ent, or for the mere reason of kindness, would be 
derided by diplomat, statesman and ruler almost the 
world over. 

Religion itself has largely joined hands with public 
administration, and the attempt to establish right 
thinking, and right worship, and the principle of 
justice, is not well understood. Even religion has 
been found not unfrequently fighting on the side of 
selfishness and against true benevolence. 

Yet, on the whole, in business, in politics, in inter- 
national comity and in religious administration, there 
is a change from winter towards spring, and from 
spring towards summer—not enough yet anywhere to 
plant seed, and still less to gather flowers and fruit; 
but long before the furrow is turned the farmer knows 
that the season is coming for turning the furrow, and 
that the preparation is in the air; and they are wise 
who follow the hand of Providence, and discern what 
are those changes in the great celestial seasons that 
now betoken the advance of that blessed time when 
the earth shall be full of God—of that God whose name 
is Love. 

One such event has taken place, as it were, but yes- 
terday—one of those rare events that is like a book. 
A single thing, a book is; but it is of a thousand 
pages, comprising in itself, often, the history of ages. 
An event may be the last link of a chain that runs back 
a thousand years. 

The early burial of the hope of his mother, of the 
hope and ambition of his people in the empire of 
yesterday—young Napoleon named—is one of the 
most remarkable events of my time. It is simple, 
soundless, comparatively; and yet it has in it, as it 
were, a thousand years of history. 

As I presume many of you have not read an account 
_of the service at his funeral, I shal] take occasion first 
to read the description which I find given in the 
‘*Herald” of this morning, and then upon that I shall 
base some remarks : 

“With some little delay the funeral pageant formed in the 


grounds of Camden place [in the County of Kent]. The 
bands of the Lancers and of the Royal Artillery had their 


instruments craped and their drums muffied. The cavairv 
formed on the lawn on either side Of the main entrance, and 
the artillery limbered up near the front gate. As the royal 
personages passed into the house they were received with the 
royal salute. As the Queen, accompanied by the Prinoess of 
Wales, entered the Empress’ [Eugenie’s) boudoir, the boom 
of the first gun was heard, while the bands commenced to 
play the ‘ Dead March in Saul.’ The procession then emerged 
from the gates in the following order:—First came the troop 
of Irish Lancers, with lances in trail; then the cadets [the 
companions of the young Prince: for he had studied in the 
military schools of England], with rifles reversed; then the 
band of the Royal Artillery, playing the solemn march with 
splendid effect. Then followed the clergy bearing the cruci- 
fix and the incense ; then the Right Rev. Bishop Daniels, of 
Southwark, supported by two chaplains. Then came the 
coffin, on the six-horse gun-carriage which had borne it from 
Woolwich to Chiselburst. 

“The tricolor of France enfolded the coffin and on the lid 
rested a splendid cross of camellias, violets and heartsease. 
Two gunners of the artillery held the immense wreath sent 
by Her Majesty the Queen. 

**The pallbearers were: The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince of Monaco, the Crown Prince of Sweden (four of 
them sons of Queen Victoria]. 

“The chief mourners were Prince Jerome Napoleon and 
his two sons, Princes Victor and Louis. Thcn came the 
dead Prince's favorite horse, ‘Stag,’ led by a groom named 
Brown. The horse was draped in black netting, bearing the 
imperial cypher “ N."’ worked in silver. This was the borse 
ridden by the Prince on the day when be met bis death in 
Zululand. Then followed Uhlmann, the Prince's confidential 
servant, and Lomas, the Prince’s English soldier-servant, 
who, when the body was found, had knelt and wept likea 
child; then the Prince's valet, Gamble, a Scotchman. 

“ The churchyard and the chapel of St. Mary were crowded 
hours before the time of the ceremony. Mgr. Goddard, in 
purple robes, wage busy receiving the distinguished members 
of the congregation. The Duke of Sutherland was among 
the earliest to arrive. The Countess Poniatowski, Mme. Can- 
robert, the Duchess of Manchester, and the Marchioness of 
Londonderry came next. Then followed the Ambassador of 
Germany, paying this last tribute to the cause upon whose 
ruins the Empire was erected. The Duke of Frias, the Spe- 
cial Envoy from Spain, and the French Ambassador were 
absent. The whole chapel was heavily draped in black. It 
was in complete darkness, save for the yellow candles at the 
catafalque, the altar, and atthe Emperor's tomb. Just out- 
side the sanctuary were three priedicur, draped in black and 
empty, belonging to three unfortunate and illustrious wor- 
shippers of whom only one—the weakest—remains. Presently 
a hush announced the entry of the Princess of Wales, in deep 
mourning. She was hardly able to conceal her emotion a, 
she was led to a seat at the epistie side of the altar, where she 
knelt in prayer. 

“ Among those following the coffin were :—Princes Lucien 
and Charles Bonaparte, Joachim and Louis Murat | blood con. 
nections, Murat baving married the sister of Napoleon], the 
Duke de Ja Moscova, a eon of Marshal Ney; the Dukes of 
Padua and Mouchy, M. Paul de,Cassagaac, Baron Haussmann 
and young Conneau, the dead Prince’s playmate, Maitre Laud 
Fleury and many others. The procession was closed by horse 
artillery and lancers. Her Majesty the Queen witnessed the 
protession, profoundly moved, from a little black-draped 
pavilion that had been erected onthe grounds. Thus with 
slow, lingering steps, the whole procession traversed the dis- 
tance between Camden House and the church, amid the 
demonstration of profound respect, sympathy and sorrow, 
the crash of bands and the roar of the minute guns. 

“Soon the distant strainsofthe * Dead March’ announced 
the approach of the cortége. A detachment of lancers was 
leading, followed by the cadets at slow march, who opened 
ranks on entering the gate and formed on either side of the 
path. The Bishop Of Southwark received the coffin at the 
gate. The Duke of Cambridge superintended the dismount- 
ing of the coffin, giving orders to the officers of artillery who 
bore the body within the church. Thisisan incident without 
precedent in the history of the British army. The bishop 
having sprinkled the coffin, the choir began in subdued tones 
to chant the ‘De Profundis.’ The English princes followed. 
Then came the tall form and Napoleonic face of Prince Napo- 
leon, who evidently tried tolook serious. Then was witnessed 
one of the most touching scenes in the procession. Uhimann, 
the Prince’s Alsatian valet, entered, weeping, heading the im- 
perial household. Then followed Princes Lucien and Charles, 
and Roland, the son of the fire-eater, Pierre, and Prince 
Murat; then MM. Rouher, Benedetti, heading Councillors, 
Senators and Deputies of the Empire,with a solitary lady, 
Princess Mathilde, in their midst. Then succeeded a brilliant 
throng of British officers. As the procession entered, the ‘De 
Profundis’ was played on the barmonium, a gift of the 
Prince of Wales to the little church. Thesingers in the choir 
consisted of a few boys from the Cathedral of St. George and 
a solitary singer permanently attached to the little church. 
As the coffin was reverently laid on the catafaique, all knelt, 
the Princess of Wales and the Princess Mathilde sobbing audi- 
bly.” 

How many years ago is it since the islands of Great- 
Britain were one globe of fire, aroused to repel the in- 
vasion which was threatened by the great Napoleon of 
France? And who was Napoleon? Ask all the pna- 
tions along the Rhine. It was he whose footsteps 
trod down their government. Ask Germany. Almost 
the very breath of life did he beat out of her valiant 
body. Ask Spain. Ask Italy. Ask Austria. He re- 
constructed Europe. He reigned almost without a 
rival. The power of the world was in his hands. But 
he fell, and died on the Isle of St. Helena, having first 
dwelt as a prisoner at Elba. Afterwards the Empire of 
France went back to kingly hands. The exaltation of 
this man was one of those remarkable events which, 
like the throwing up of islands in the ocean, indicate 
cosmical changes; and his destruction was as sudden 
and complete as his elevation had been wonderful and 
complete. 

Was there ever a probability that when one of his 
line should die Albion would be the chief mourner, and 


in her bosom the final obsequies would be celebrated? 


There was not a hand in Great Britain seventy-five 
years ago that was not nerved to destroy France, and 
her Government if it might be. 

The wonderful exaltation to the French throne after- 
wards of a so-called successor of his was scarcely less 
marvelous. He had wandered up and down through 
years an emigré scarcely saved from the offensive title 
of vagabond; and, out of foreign exile and out of a 
foreign prison, he rose to become the second Emperor 
of France. 

It was in his time that the hand of amity was ex- 
tended across the channel; and Britain and France 
cordially shook hands with a grasp that has never yet 
been severed. He brought from Spain the brilliant 
scion of a noble family; and almost in spite of the 
royal families of Europe put her upon the most brilliant 
throne of Europe; and he ruled for many years largely 
in the spirit of modern times—a man wiser than he 
had repute of being, and far more foolish than others 
thought he was. And yet, events show how hollow 
was the empire, and how feeble was his genius. 

And it was one of the strong things in history and 
drama that he was overthrown by that nation whom 
the great Napoleon overthrew. None of us who have 
not read deeply into history can understand how utterly 
the Russian and German peoples were threshed, as straw 
is threshed on the summer threshing-floor, by the 
iron flail of Bonaparte. So extreme was the suffering 
that it broke the heart of that most beautiful and noble 
woman, the wife of King William, the father of the 
present Kaiser. She died, as it were, struggling with 
the sorrows of her people. For her, her husband 
erected a tomb in the environs of Berlin. I can hardly 
mention it without tears. It i: peculiarly built, stand- 
ing alone in a forest, with glass that throws a somber 
light upon all the hither part of it, while on the far 
part the golden and natural light of the sun shines—as 
if this side, where you enter, represented the gloom of 
this world, and the other side, where she lies, carved 
in marble over her dust, represented the light and the 
glory of the more blessed land. When I first was there 
I had read about, but never had fairly conceived of, 
that which met my eyes. The queen, sculptured at 
full length, lies as one upon a bed at rest. There is 
the most exquisite expression of having at last come 
to full, perfect, and joyfal rest. Then, when I saw it, 
her husband yet reigned, and had not been put by her 
side, as subsequently he has been. I have had that 
picture of the queen. She has been avenged at Sedan. 
The hands for whom she mourned had become the 
hands of heroes; and in the fire and blood of a desper- 
ate battle they avenged the wrongs of their fatherland, 
overthrowing their oppressors; and if any man thinks 
the terms were severe that were imposed upon France 
he should remember that the blood and tears and 
sighs of an empire, gathered through fifty years, were 
behind the councilors and the victors who inflicted 
these terms upon France. 

A prisoner was Napoleon III.; and, in the language 
uf Scripture, it may be said of Eugenie: ‘‘ The mother 
took the little child and fled,” and she found her home 
in England. There, after the death of her husband, 
Eugenie lived in peace, nourishing ambitions for her 
son. 

It was there, then, that that son was brought back 
to be buried—the end of the line legitimate, and 
the end of the hope apparent in all rational probability ; 
but what is rational and what is probable in Euro- 
pean affairs is hidden from our eyes upon this side, 
that have seen so many unexpected dramas begin 
and end that we have lost faith in any judgment of 
the future. 

A hundred years thus are substantially represented 
in the burial of this young man. Look at the progress 
that has been made during this time towards a better 
day. Here were France and England joined together. 
They had through centuries been at enmity. The 
enmity of the English people toward the French per- 
vaded their literature, their military camps, their 
courts, and their whole people. To speak well of 
Frenchmen was almost to deride one’s self. They 
were “frogs.” Book and ballad, for hundreds cf 
years, expressed the common English feeling. Rivers 
of each other’s blood they have shed. Their counties 
and their borders have been enriched with the bodies 
of the slain. Armies have risen and have perished in 
their strifes. Navies have been constructed and have 
been sunk. There has been enough treasure expended 
in the conflicts of those two nations to give every 
peasant in both of them a house, a property and an 
education. To destroy one another, or to hamper, 
impede and restrict each other, has been for hundreds of 
years the spirit of those two adjacent peoples. 

In the policy of Napoleon III., working with Bright 
and Cobden, and such true statesmen, the alliance was 
formed, and for nearly a quarter of a century England 
and France have lived hand in hand, at peace with 
each other. The lion, and not exactly a lamb—a leop- 
ard rather—lay down together, when France and Eng- 
and couched down together in peace. 
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Suny 16, 1879. 


When the latest heir of the imperial throne sought 
a home, he sought it in England, and found it. He 
entered her armies, having been a cadet in her military 
schools. In gratitude for his military education he 
volunteered to enter that unrighteous war,which, as 
usual, Great Britain is waging with the ends of the 
earth. The flag of Great Britain is the most typical 
flag that ever existed. Itis the cross, emblazoned on 
a ground of blood. If there has ever been a kingdom 
on earth that had in it the cross and the power of the 
cross, it has been Great Britain; and if there has ever 
been a nation, since the time of Ghengis Khan that has 
drenched the world with blood, it has been Great 
Britain; and the cross on a fleld of blood is the most 
emblematic and typical flag that floats to-day in the 
winds of heaven. 

It was Great Britain that opened her bosom and 
gave her sympathy to this young Frenchman. He had 
become, as it were, one of her sons. He was loved 
and honored; for he seems to have been a young man 
rich in affections, and not altogether wanting in 
ability—though of that he was too young to have 
made proof. 

In this union of two such nations, that are divided 
only by a difference of language and by a narrow 
channel of water, and that have been in antagonistic 
relations through a thousand years, is there no sign or 
token of the way in which the battle is going? Is 
‘there no sign of the gradual progress of sympathy, of 
kindliness, of benevolence? 

Look at the energy of benevolence in Great Britain, 
joined to an almost universal policy of war abroad. I 
do not suppose there is on earth another nation in 
which the hand of liberality was ever so full and 
so open. Iam not unaware of the benevolence and 
public spirit of our own people; but they have had 
neither the capital nor the period of time required for 
great plans of beneficence such as exist in Great Brit- 
ain. The interior of that island is probably the richest 
exposition of charity that has been known in history. 
Her hospitals, her churches, her schools, her asylums, 
her places of resort for all that are unfortunate, the 
largéness with which they are endowed, the pounds 
sterling that are invested, and whose income is an- 
nually expended for peace and good-will—these are 
without a precedent. A blessed rivalship is beginning 
in that matter on our side; but beyond all other na- 
tions Great Britain represents a spirit of benevolence 
in her interior home policy toward her friends; and, 
more than all other nations, perhaps, she represents 
abroad the spirit of war. Her largess has strengthened 
the hands of Austria. She poured out her gold like 
water to sustain her in her conflict with Napoleon. 
She was felt in every part of Italy, and her treasure 
nourished her patriotism and her military régime. She 
was in Spain, as against Napoleon, with a prodigal 
squandering of treasure and men. She was found in 
the Crimea, battling against Russia, with men and 


means. 
And what shall I say of India, that has been wrested, 


a vast empire, by the prowess of her armies, from their 
native sovereigns? What shall I say of Afghanistan, 
that has been persuaded at last, by English armies, to 
friendship? What shall I say of China, and the opium 
wars? And what shall I say of South Africa? 

England has been to the nations of the earth what 
a plow is to the prairies, ripping up and subverting all 
things; and if a better culture follows, that is in the 
order of a divine providence; but what about the in- 
struments? No other nation, perhaps, in Europe, has 
sent forth so many men, according to its population, 
or has given so liberally of its fands, as Great Britain, 
in the cause, as it has turned out afterwards, of dynasty 
and despotism—although she thought she was fighting 
for the liberties of the common people. 

And now, on such an occasion as the burial of this 
young prince, may we not suppose that at least in 
that grave was also laid to rest that ill-informed spirit 
of interference which has made her at once the almoner, 
and I had almost said the dictator of a royalty by which 
the people have been oppressed? In this scene at 
Chiselhurst, beyond all question, the central figure 
was not the royal Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Empress of the Indias; it was Eugénie. During 
her youth she was brought up in Spain, brilliant and 
beautiful. By an unexpected development of events, 
she was transferred to be Empress of the most brilliant 
court in the world. Then, suddenly, the scene shifts, 
and from the very top of power she is a refugee—not a 
wanderer, but a guest of Great Britain. 

The widowed mother—in all her glory she was not 
so great as she is to-day in her desolation. Not when 
there flashed from her brow the gems of which the 
nations had been robbed, not when armies and navies 
were at her command, had she such control of human 
hearts; not when she was young and beautiful and 
aspiring did men so think of her and bow down to her 
as to-day, when she sits in darkness, disfigured with 
weeping—for the scepter of grief is mightier than the 
pomp of state or the glory of outward wealth. To-day 
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the whole world bows its head in allegiance to her. 
Not as beautiful, not as queen or empress, but better— 
as a mother and a widow—we all bow down to her; 
and they gather about her from the Court of Great 
Britain—the noble Queen (who has known sorrow of 
the heart, and whose heart is easily opened to the 
sorrows of others) and all her royal sons and daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law. This poor uncrowned 
woman, that lived upon the kindness of a foreign na-. 
tion—they made procession from the throne and from 
the palace to the doors of her humble dwelling; and 
they wept with her; they followed her son to the 
grave; they made her grief their grief; and there are 
no pearls in the necklace of the Queen, there are no 
jewels or tiaras of Great Britain, that are of such price- 
less value as the tears that were shed by her and hers. 

And yet, though sublime in her grief, and now joined 
to her kind by this clasp of death, and made a citizen 
of the world and a relation of every heart that has 
suffered, she sits in her deep desolation not one step 
higher than ten thousand times ten thousand sit. Tht 
mother that wails her child in Alaska; the dim-eyed 
mother that breaks her heart over the cradle by the 
Ganges; the mother that mourns in the pampas of 
America; they that speak other tongues, and they that 
hold the faith of other lands, and that once have felt 
the stroke of God, have received the hand of God’s or- 
dination—for it is grief which ennobles and crowns. 
God says to the mourner, ‘“‘ Enter into the pavilion for 
a little time until my indignation be overpast. What 
Iam doing now you know not, but by and bye, when 
the crown of experience sits gloriously upon your 
heart, the mystery of Providence will be interpreted.” 

Such is the ennobling power of grief that while it 
brings no one down, it lifts all up; and before the 
mouth of grief there are neither kings, nor nobles, nor 
queens, nor princes, but simply suffering, weeping 
men and women. He over whom God spreads the 
sable cloud is sacred the world over. The unity of 
the human heart is indisputable. Whether or not 
men are one in language, one in race-stock, or one in 
genius, in grief all hearts flow together; and there is 
an imperial democracy which grief establishes among 
mankind. 

One other thought. In the midst of rolling drums, 
draped, amid the sounds of artillery, and while the 
bell of the Catholic chapel is tolling, I, in the proces- 
sion, hear the sound of another bell tolling. It is the 
bell of the Protestant church of that parish. Why 
did not some lightning-blast smite the tongue of that 
bell, that dared to toll during a Catholic faneral% In 
the presence of God, and in the Court of Death, there 
was neither Protestant nor Catholic. There was a 
universal heart, undivided by latitudes or longitudes 
of belief. In the sanctuary, in the presence of dark- 
ness, working the wonders of the divine will, there 
was unity; and the priest of the Church of England 
and the priest of the Church of Rome shed tears to- 
gether; and when the *“‘ De Profundis” and the other 
sacred melodies were chanted, was there a heart there 
so out of tune with nature and religion as to find dis- 
cord, and not response? They sang together, and 
wept together. And the bells that sounded together 
from the one and from the other belfry—had they not 
in them notes of prophecy that the day is coming when 
even Christians will learn to love one another; when 
churches and sects will lay down their arms; when 
the lion and the lamb will peacefully dwell side by 


side? 
A single thought more. I see in this accomplish- 


ment a unity that laughs at all the grand divisions 
that have been ruling for ages and centuries. I see in 
it not only the hope and prophecy, but the philosophy, 
of that great and glorious unity which will yet come to 
the human race—namely, the unity of the higher spir- 
itual instincts, faiths and feelings of the human race. 

You never can accord men by their lower nature. 
You never can reconcile men until the key-note is 
taken from the highest range of the human faculties. 
‘Thou shalt love God, and thou shalt love man ”—na- 
tions can be brought into unity with that, but with 
nothing else. Whateverin individual love, whatever 
in philosophy, and whateverjn religion, shall inspire 
more and more this spirit of Whity and love is bringing 
to pass that better-day glory in which all the world 
shall be full of the knowledge of God; for to know God 
is to love. To understand the interior of God is to 
understand the science of love. 

Let us, therefore, as we behold the signs and the 
tokens of the day, understand whence they come, and 
what is the meaning of that star which hangs over the 
babe; and as we see one nation after another doing 
acts that are in the fulfillment of the highest interests 
of humanity, and the noblest revelations of Christian- 
ity, let us gird again the loins of our souls, and begin 
to believe that in his own way, slowly yet thoroughly, 
God is bringing to pass his promises. The world has 
heard the sound of the silver trnmpet; and the iron 
sounds of war will die away, if not in our generation, 
yet little by little. The world has heard the call of 
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God, and the white banner has been unfurled, whether 
men behold it or not. Already in the air is the sound 
of celestial music playing the strains of love. The 
march has begun—the grand march for which the ages 
have waited. Possibly the ages may yet have to wait 
for it; but it has begun; and the Captain of our salva- 
tion has drawn the sword of the Spirit, and victory is 
sure. And when the last day shall come, and we shall 
behold, in another sphere, and with other eyes, the ac- 
complishment of the work of the human race, and 
their exaltation, God grant that to every one of us 
may come also the sweet look of Christ, and his words, 
saying, ‘‘ Ye did help; and inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least, ye did it to me.” 


PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 

GRANT thy blessings to rest, we pray thee, our Father, upon 
us, and upon the services of the day. We pray for thy wid- 
owed servant abroad, who sits in desolation—Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted, because they 
are not. How easily canst thou give light to ber darkness 
and bind up her wounded heart! Grant, we pray thee, that 
our prayers may help her—thou that needest no prayer. We 
pray that the overflowing of thy Spirit may comfort her. 
As the dreams of ambition die out, maya clearer sky of 
hope and faith come in; and may she be able to see in the 
night of her sorrow the stars that were hidden in her day- 
light. 

We pray, O God, that thou wilt give us a heart to sympa 
thize not only with the great, but with the poor and the 
lowly. 

And prepare us for our sorrow. May we learn to feel that 
the stroke is that stroke of thy scepter by which we come to 
our knighthood. May we feel that if thou dost smite to 
bruising and breaking, it is but the alabaster box that: thou 
art breaking, that we may be anointed sons of God; and that 
in every token of age, of weakness, of the taking down of 
tabernacle, we may discern the heralds that come calling us 
home to the bouse not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

And when we are there, with glory, with resounding praise, 
and with secret joys that have no words, with unutterable 
love and gratitude we will cast our crowns at thy feet, say- 
ing: Not unto ua, not unto us, but unto thy name, 0 God of 
love, be the praise, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Beligious Actus. 


American Hebrews in Council.—The Sixth Council of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregaticns was held in 
this city, July 8th-10th. William B. Hackenburgh, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, was elected President. In the preliminary 
address the introduction of Prof. Adler’s name by the Rev. 
Dr. Sonnenschein, a St. Louis rabbi of liberal tendencies, 
called out some expressions of dissent from the conserva- 
tive delegates, but the proceedings as a whole were char- 
acterized by harmony and enthusiasm. The Rev. Dr. 
Lilienthal read a report on the Hebrew Union College to 
be opened in Cincinnati in September. The faculty is to 
consist of four tutors for the three higher classes, and a 
professor who will act as President. There are to be two 
departments—preparatory and collegiate. Students who 
pass a successful examination in the full course of studies 
will receive the title of rabbi. In the preparatory schools 
special attention will be given to Hebrew literature, and 
proficiency will be required in the Pentateuch, the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. Jeremiah, forty Psalms, 
Proverbs, and selections from Raschi. The Rev. Dr. 
Mulziener, of this city, was elected Professor of Talmud. 
The collegiate course will extend through five years. A let- 
ter from the Hon. Horatio Seymour was read, expressing 
interest in the plan for inducing the Jews to take up farm- 
ing pursuits. The question of Sabbath observance was vir- 
tually ignored by the adopting of a resolution declaring 
that the means of obtaining a stricter observance of the 
Sabbath were not within the reach of the Council. Per- 
suasion, example and instruction alone can produce senti- 
ments on the subject. An attempt was made to define the 
Sabbath as the seventh day of the week, but the motion 
was lost. A plan for circuit preaching was adopted, and 
many prominent rabbis have volunteered to preach in 
places where no regular congregations are organized. The 
principal subject of discussion before the Council was the 
question of establishing a Jewish agricultural colony in 
the West. After an interesting debate, in which farming 
was characterized as the ancient occupation of the Jews, 
resolutions were adopted, in substance, as follows: That a 
tract of land should be purchased large enough to accom- 
modate at least fifty families and support a model-farm 
school; that managers of Jewish schools and charitable 
institutions should introduce into the institutions elemen- 
tary instruction on the subject; that the opportunity now 
opens for a good investment of money by capitalists; and 
that the Executive Board of the Council are empowered 
to select from their number a committee of five on agri- 
culture to solicit donations of land, of farming implements, 
and money; to allot to each family in the colony from 
fifty to eighty acres of land, that shall be rent free for 
seven years, after which the land taken up shall be offered 
to the incumbent at a reasonable price, the money received 
to be applied in purchasing other land as at first, and so 
on. A dinner at Delmonico’s, Thursday evening, brought 
the Council to an end, and was attended by a large num- 
ber of delegates. The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby spoke, 
with great applause, in response to the toast: “Our Seats 
of Learning.” 


Ritualism in the English Courts.—The Mackonochie case 
has been advanced another step by the decision of the 
Court of Appeal. The history of this proceeling may be 
briefly told. In 1874 action was commenced against Mr. 
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Mackonochie, perpetual Curate of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 


for ritualistic offences which had become notorious. Let- 


ters of request from the Bishop of London carried the matter 
before Sir Robt. Phillimore, then Dean of Arches, who pro- 
nounced Mr. Mackonochie guilty of the offences, and sen- 
tenced him to suspension from clerical functions for six 
weeks, and admonished him to desist from such illegal prac- 
tices in the future. This decision and monition were served 
on Mr. Mackonochie in June, 1875. In 1878 application to 
Lord Penzance, Dean of Arches, brought to his official 
knowledge the fact that the ritualistic rector continued 
the practices he had been admonished to give up, and a 
further monition was issued Marcl, 29th. Mr. Mackono- 
chie having disregarded this second monition, formal 
application was made to enforce the monitions. Mr. 
Mackonochie failed to appear at the hearing of this ap- 
plication, and Lord Penzance declared him “ guilty of 
contumacy,” sentencing him to a suspension from the 
functions and emoluments of his position (ab officio et a 
heneficio) for three years, and to pay the costs. Mr. 
Mackonochie then applied to Queen's Bench Division for a 
prohibition to restrain the execution of the sentence on 
the ground that it was outside the jurisdiction of Lord 


Penzance, and, after argument, the prohibition was 


granted. An appeal from this decision was at once taken 
to the Court of Appeal, who gave judgment June 28th, re- 
versing the Queen’s Bench. sustaining Lord Penzance, 
and enforcing his suspension of Mr. Mackonochie. As the 
English Church Union—the leading ritualistic society —is 
determined to test this question by bringing it to the 
judgment of the very highest tribunal, they will uadoubt- 
edly take an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
House of Lords and, if again defeated, to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


The flrish Methodist Church —The Irish Conference 
which met recently at Belfast was the largest ever held. 
After an address by the President, the Rev. J. H. Rigg, 
D.D., seven young men were accepted for ordination for 
the ministry and twenty-nine were continued on proba- 
tion. In the annual sermon Dr. Rigg discussed faith and 
holiness, and declared that the writings of Wesley touching 
these subjects agreed with the richest works ef the Ger- 
man, and with the best and purest works of the English, 
schools. The Conference having been in doubt respecting 
the rights of dissenters as to burial under the Irish 
Church Act of 1860 were advised by council that Noncon- 
formist ministers have the right of holding the services 
sanctioned by the churches to which they respectively be- 
long at the graves of their departed members, on giving 
the notice required by the statute. A petition against the 
Irish University bill was adopted. The open meeting of 
the Conference Was held in a crowded church, and the 
R v. E. E. Jenkins spoke very effectively of the peculiar 
qualifications of the Methodist Church for reaching the 
Irish people, and of its signal success without the aid of 
political associations, ecclesiastical endowments or the 
support of a secular press. The total membership of the 
society is now 25,457. 


A City Mission for Paris.—At a meeting of Protestant 
pastors and laymen held June 25d, the Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville, an English clergymat. who has been conducting spe- 
cial services in that city, presided, and Mr. Weyland, of 
the London City Mission, made an address in which he 
said that a marked change is passing over the French peo- 
ple; instead of rejecting Gospel teaching they now crowd 
to hear it, the native churches having an increased at- 
tendance and mission meetings being thronged every day 
in the week. A conversation followed in which the cir- 
cumstances of the French churches and the advisability of 
establishing a mission in Paris were discussed, and, on 
motion of the Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, an American clergy- 
man, it was resolved ‘‘that a S.ciety be now constituted 
under the name of ‘Comité Auxiliare d’ Evangelization de 
Paris. ”"" A committee of sixteen persons, ten being French 
pastors and laymen, was appointed, and at a meeting 
held the next morning, after a long discussion, adopted the 
constitution and the general plan of the London City 
Mission. The work will commence at once, and will un- 
doubtedly be fruitful of great results. 


Endowments of Theological Seminaries.—A statement 
recently made in regard to college and th ological endow- 
ments gives some interesting facts. The Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, of New York, has $200,000 in buildings and 
grounds, $750,000 in invested funds and an income of $50,- 
000 a year. The Theological Seminary at Princeton has 
$925,000 in property and an income of $48,000 a year. 
Lane Semipary, at Walnut Hills near Chicago, reports 
$160,000 in buildings and grounds and $230,000 in proauc- 
tive funds which yield an income of 216,090 a year. The 
private donations to colleges in four years amounted to 
$14,773,000, and the gifts to theological institutions 
during the same period to 2,371,000, one-half of which 
ameunt went to Presbyterian institutions. 


Roman Catholicism in the United States.—According to 
a recent and eminent Roman Catholic authority, that 
church is now the richest religious body in this country. 
The ratio of increase in its pecuniary resources from 1860 
to 1870 was 128 per cent. Official statistics, published in 
1875, give the number «cf its pmests as 5,074, the num- 
ber of students preparing for the priesthood 1,273, and 
the number of churches and chapels, 6,528. There were, 
at that time, thirty-three theological seminaries, sixty- 
three colleges, 557 academies, 645 parochial schools, 214 
asylums, and ninety-six hospitals. The Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1879 shows a Catholic population in this coun- 
try of 6,375,630. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—The ministers of Utica have agreed not to preach ser- 
mons at funerals. 
—Bishop Littlejohn laid the corner-stone of St. Catherine's 
Hall, a diocesan schoo! for girls, in Brooklyn, July Sth. 


— Apropos of the Suaday trains on the New York Elevated 


railroads, an observer recently noted five clergymen ip one 
train on a Sunday morning. 

—A lodge of Good Templars‘ has been formed among the 
Onondaga lodians on the reserve near Syracuse, and for a 
year and a half it has been very successful. 

~The sextons of Trinity Parish, in this city, bave been uni 
formed in black gowns, after the English fashion. For 
Trinity Church the gown is worn whenever the sexton is on 
duty, in the other churches of the parish only during public 
services. 

—Since last week's Christian Union, a telegram has been 
received from the Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, retracting 
the promise of his previous letter. He cannot come to this 
country in the fall as expected, and, therefore, will not sup- 
ply Plymouth pulpit as announced. 

—The Rev. Sam‘! Colcord’s preaching services at Chickering 
Hall, N. Y., have concluded their third year with larger results 
than were realized in either of the previous years. A new 
lease of the hall has been taken for these popular Sunday 
afternoon services, and Mr. Colcord will resume preaching 
on the 21st of September. 

~The Rey. Frederick B. Pullan was instalied pastor of the 
Grove Street Congregational Church, at East Orange, N. J., 
July 9th. Mr. Pullan went through the preliminary ordeal 
of akeen examination with general approbation, and the 
installation services were attended by a great throng of 
people. The Rev. Mr. Boynton, of Newark, preached the 
sermon ; the Rev. Mr. Foster, of Jersey City, gave the charge 
to the pastor; the Rev. Mr. Ely, of Orange Valley, the charve 
to the people; and the Rev. A. H. Bradford exteuded the 
right hand of fellowship in bis usual happy manner. The 
exercises were of an interesting character throughout. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Baptist Church of Medfield, Mass., is the recipient of 
a gift of $2,100 from George Cummins, Eaq., of that place. 

—The Unitarian Church in Scituate, built in 1774, and known 
as the “ Old Sloop,”’ was burned July 4th by the careless use 
of fire-crackers. 

—The Congregational Church at Worthington, Mass., bas in- 
vited the Rev. Samuel Hopely, of West Stockbridge, to be. 
come its pastor. 

—The East Congregational Church in Ware has resolved to 
elect its deacons for aterm of four years, instead of for an 
unlimited period as formerly. 

—Tbe North Adams Congregational Church installed the 
Rev. George H. Johnson, of Cambridge, as pastor, last week, 
and the Kev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cainbridge, preached 
the sermon. 

THE WEST. 

—A Lutheran synod in Illinois has directed ita ministers 
not to baptize a candidate by immersion under any circum- 
stances. 

—A conference of Western Episcopal bishops wi'l be held 
at Davenport, lowa, next October, to discuss the subject of 
border missionary work. 

—A Methodist paper gives the names of thirty-three min- 
isters of that denomination who have been killed or mali- 
treated at the South since the close of the war. 

—At the Commencement at Marietta Coll ge a class of 
eighteen was graduated. But one honorary degree wus con- 
ferred, the Hon. John F. Follett, of Cincinnati, being made a 
Doctor of Laws. John Means, Esq., and the Rev. Wm Addy, 
D.D, were elected trustees, and Martin RK. Andrews was 
appointed Principal of the Preparatory Department § By the 
donation of Mr. Truman Hillyer, of Columbus, and the be- 
quest of the Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, the coliege wil! eventually 
receive between fifty and sixty thousand dollars. President 
Andrews delivered the Baccalaureate sermon. 


FOREIGN, 

—The English Catholic Union has resolved to petition the 
Pope for the canonization of several English ** martyrs,’’ Sir 
Tbomas More being « f the number. 

—A religious movement of considerable extent is in pro- 
gress among the Malays about Cape Town, Africa. and an 
effur. is being made to establish a special mission for them. 

—A meeting, presided over by Dean Stanley, was recently 
held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, tor the purpose 
of securing a memoria! in some form to commemorate the 
character and work of William Tyndale, the earliest English 
translator of the Bible. 

—Monsignor Count A1dré de la Ville, a distinguished prel- 
ate of the Roman Catholic Caurch, a fine scholar and a poet 
of considerable merit, bas abjured Romanism and joined the 
Italian Episcopal Methodist Church, of which Mr. Launa, him- 
self au convert of distinction, is pastor. 

—The Rev. Joseph Barclay, rector of Stapleford, Herts, has 
received the appointment of Bishop of Jerusalem. Dr. Rar- 
clay is an Eastern scholar of wide reputation, and for ten 
years was incumbent of Christ Church at Jerusalem. 

—In a sermon recently delivered in Westminster Abbey, the 
Bishop of Manchester praised the exquisite and finished act- 
ing of the Comédte Francaise, but regretted in the interests 
of morality that the parts assumed by these accomplished 
actors were 8) compromising in purpose and thought. 

—Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to the Rev. Dr. Rainey, 
of Ediuburgh, in which he declares his willingness to make 
the disestablishment of the Scottish Church a political issue 
if the people of Scotland are ready, although, * in the present 
condition of imperial affairs,’’ it does not occupy the first 
place in his mind. 

~The Belgian bishops have published a collective pastoral 
letter condemning the new law on primary education and 
commanding all Roman Catholics not to send their children 
to the reformed schools and not to participate in the execu- 
tion of the new law by becoming members of the school 
boards or other wise. 

—Sir Bartle Frere is authority for the statement that the 
inbabitants of a remote village in Deccan have abjured idola- 
try and caste, removed their idols from the temples and pro- 
fessed a Christianity which they learved for themselves {rom 
earnest reading of a single Gospel and a few tracts left amoug 
them by a merchant, who made no attempt to instruct them. 

—In a recent speech on the Education bill, M. Jules Ferry 
gave some interesting facts about the growth of Jesuitism in 
France. The Jesuitsare probibited by law from having any 
organizations or bolding aay property in that country. Toey 


exist only by tolerance, yet they bave now a membership ot 
15098, and twenty-seven schools, with 9.000 pupils. By their 
competition the private secular schools are constantly losing 
sround. 

--The pilgrimage of Christiana and her sons, from the 
familiar story of Jobn Bunyan, was recently represented at 
Notting-bill, England, by the family of Mr. and Mrs. George 
MacDonald. The principal characters in this little drama ot 
Christian experience are Christiana, her four aons, Mercy, and 
jreatheart. The spirit of the original was fully embodied 
throughout; in most cases Bunyan’s language was used, and 
the story was set vividly before the audience. 

—From reports read at the Conference of the National So. 
ciety, recently held in London, it appears that the operation 
of the Education act has not interfered witb the schools of 
the Established Church. The figures indicate a very exten. 
sive work. In nine years £1,288,493 has been cxpended in 
building schools, and the subscription list has risen to £6,- 
212. School accommodations are afforded to 2,.352,7% children, 
and the average atte dance is 168,02". The work is care- 
fully managed, and in point of expense compares very 
favorable with that of the secular schoo) boards. 

—Ata Synod of the Old Catholics of Germany, recently 
held at Bonn, Bishop Keinkens reported that, while the move 
ment had not increased in numbers during the past year, its 
reforming ideas had obtained a wider recognition. Wut tittle 
outward progress can be noted during the last four years. 
Twelve clerical and forty-six lay delegates were present: and 
the principal business of the session was the cstablishment of 
a pension fund for the clergy. Two students of theology are 
preparing at Bonn, besides a Greek Catholic, and several 
offers from eligibie priests have been declined for lack of 
means to support them. 

—In a letter of June Isth, Dr. Dillinger replies to Dr. New- 
man and declares that the Cardinal owes his honors at Kome 
to the papal recognition of his commanding influence asa 
*piritual leader among the educated English. and to the fact 
that be is the most precious and brilliant acquisition made 
by the Church since the Reformation. Notwithstanding all 
this, Dr. Dillinger affirms that the Cardinal has not escaped 
denunciation, and that he was obliged to send bis most inti- 
mate friend to Rome to oppose the attempt made to put bis 
Apologia on the Index Expurgatorius. His conspicuous per- 
sonality, ratber than an approval of his opinions, has forced 
recognition from the Romish hierarchy. 

—Since 1875 the Arabs have been expecting the downfall of 
the Turkish empire : andin December of that ycar the Sheik 
of Derejah, who calis himself the Arabian Messiah, issued an 
appeal, in which be arraigned the Turks for their taithlessaness 
to the fundamental idea of Islam -the emancipation of the 
world from unbelief—and declared that salvation must come 
to Islam from Arabia. The result of this proclamation was a 
political organization to free Arabia from foreizn rule. A 
recent letter from Aleppo says this movement is now spread 
ing rapidly, and, at the beginning of this yeur, 60.000 peraous 
were enrolled as members. Even in Mecca the majority of 
the inhabitants belong to this society: and in three weeks’ 
time the whole body cau be assembled, armed and disciplined 
for action. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

—Beach, the Rev. D. N., of Westerly R. 1., a young and 
active minister, bas received the $250 offered by the Con 
urevational Publishing Society for the best book for adult 
classes next year. The committee consisted of the Rev. Dr. 
Behrends, W. E. Gould, of Portland, and Miss A. F. Carter. of 
Wheaton Seminary. They did not know who the successful 
writer was till the award had been nade. 

—RBeehe, the Rev. A. G., is preaching to the Hinsdale Con- 
gregationalists during the absence of the Kev. Dr. Flint iu 
Europe. 

—Bishee, the Rev. Herman, pastor of the Hawes Place 
Unitarian Church of Boston, was taken suddenly ill during 
the morning service, Sunday, July 6th, and dicd wichin two 


hours. 
— Bradford, the Rey. B. F., of Darien, bas accepted a call to 


Westport. 

—Clark, the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Pittsburgh. Pa., died 
Monday, July &th. Dr. Clark was the editor of the * Methodist 
Recorder,”’ and a man of great energy and ability. He was an 
indefatigable worker: and to over-exertion his death was no 
doubt in great measure due. Positive, earnest, warm-hearted, 
be will be greatly mourned by a wide circle of friends, and 
by a whole church, to whose interests his labors have been 
constantly directed. 

—(rout, the Rev. Aldin, 8o long missionary in Southern 
Africa, bas written a book of considerable size about that 
country and his experience in it. He docs not throw the 
blame of the war in Zululand wholly on the English. 

— Hasell, the Rev. Samuel, Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, London, England, is dead. 

— Haskins, the Rev, R. W., who bas been filling the pulpits 
in the churches in Baldwinsville and Templeton Center, 


Mass., bas accepted a call from the{first-named church. 


—Kelaey, the Rev. L., of Columbus, Obio, has accepted a call 
from the Congregational Church at Ransom, in that State. 

—Lamb, the Rey. E. E., has resigned the pastorate of the 
eburch in Collinsville, Conn. 

— Lee, the Rev. T.G., will preach in the First Church of 
Winsted, Conn., for one year. 

~ Miller, the Rev. E.W., pastor of the Congregational! Chureh 
at Big Rapids, Mich., bas succeeded in freeing that church 
from debt. 

~—Murray, the Rev. W. H. H., is selling buckboard wagons 
in Vermont. 

— Owen, the Rey. Dr., has lately been elected Professor of 
Greek in the Kalamazoo College. 

— Porter, the Rev. Dr. Elbert 8., has gone to Europe on a 
well-earned vacation. The Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., of which he has been pastor for 
many years, showed their regard for him in a farewell service 
of exceptional interest. 

—Sewall, the Rev. A. C., pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Williamstown, Mass., is the author of a“ Life of Professor 
Albert Hopkins,” lately published. 

—NSprague, the Kev. F. W., cf Philadelphia, has become 
pastor of the Universalist Church at North Adams, Maas. 

--Tatmage, the Rev. Dr., pastor of a Retormed Church near 
Kingston, N. Y., is dead. 

-Waters, the Rev. O. B., has been settled in Hersey, Mich 

— Wilson, the Rev. James D., of New York, has been elected 
trustee of Amberst College. 

— Winn, the Rev. Mr., for twelve years pastor of the William 
Street Baptist Church, New Bedford, bas resigued op account 
of the ill health of his wife. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
July 27.—1 Cor., xv., 50-58, 

* Jesus said unto her, lam the resurrection and the life ; he 
that believeth in me, though be were dead yet shall he live.”’- 
Xi., 2. 

N the study of the passage selected for the lesson 
| of to-day, the student must remember that he is 
studying only the end of the Apostle’s argument, and 
that it is essential for the proper understanding of the 
lesson that he shoukl comprebend the course of the 
argument. For this purpose we give here, from Dean 
Stanley's Commentary on the Corinthians : 

AN EPITOME—(VERS, 35-08). 

“It may be said, however, that though the revival 
of the dead is in itself possible and probable, yet there 
are difficulties attending the manner of it. Toall such 
foolish questions there is a ready answer: 

‘1. From the analogies of Nature. (@) The change 
from the seed into corn shows how life may be attained 
only through the medium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved in spite of a total change of form. 
(4) The variety of organization, both in the animal 
and the material creation, is an instance of the vast 
extent to which new combinations of organizations 
can be carried, and shows the possibility of such com- 
binations in the spiritual world, far beyond our pres- 
ent conceptions. 

“9. From the nature of the case. (4) We know the 
different principle of natural life in the first man, 
or parent of the old order of creation, and of the spir- 
itual life in Christ, the second man, as the parent of 
the new order of creation. This leads us to expect, 
not an identity, but a change of organization when that 
new order is fully accomplished. (4) However hard 
to conceive, however long unknown, yet the truth is 
certain that change, and not continuance, is the mode 
by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even 
those of us who are stillalive at the coming of the 
Lord, though escaping the sleep of death with its dis- 
solution and decay, will not escape a change. It will 
be sudden and instantaneous, but it will be complete ; 
this mortal frame will avoid the actual stroke of mor- 
tality and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation 
over death : he will be lost in victory—his vietory will 
be transferred to us—he and his weapon, sin (that 
weapon which owes its edge to our old enemy, the law), 
will be destroyed, through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and this victory comes to us from God himself. ‘There- 
fore remain unmoved by fear or doubt; be active in 
the work of your Master, looking forward to the com- 
pletion and reward of your labors as certain.” 

THE THEME. 

In studying this chapter, it must be further noticed 
that the theme is not strictly the resurrection of the 
body. ‘* What we call the resurrection of the body is 
not,” says Dean Stanley, ‘* properly speaking, touched 
upon by these verses.” Among the medieval pictures 
ix one representing the resurrection of the dead at the 
last trump, in which the bodies are seen coming out of 
the ground in various stages of appearance—some are 
wholly exhumed, some are still buried up to the waist; 
in some groups a friend is aiding in the work of free- 
ing the body from the embrace of the earth. This is a 
gross representation of a not uncommon conception of 
the resurrection. But both the representation and the 
conception are clearly unscriptural. The Apostle re- 
pudiates the idea that the same body will be raised 
that is put into the grave. ‘* Thou sowest not,” he 
says, ‘that body which shall be, but bare grain... 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every secd his own body.” The seed of wheat which 
you sow in the ground is not identically raised again. 
That mingles with the dust; but out of it emerges a 
new life. And again: ‘‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Even those who are alive at 
the coming of the Lord will not be permitted to enter 
it with their body. It will undergo a radical change, 
so as to fit it for that incorruptible kingdom. Corrup- 
tion is not incident to, it is an essential part of, the 
body. Every exertion, mental or physical, uses up a 
part of it. When, therefore, it becomes incorruptible, 
it ceases to be the same body; it is in its essential 
properties changed. ‘To ask how, is to ask a question 
which the Apostle declares himself unable to answer. 
It is, he says, a mystery. It is enough to know, from 
a comparison of this passage with 2 Cor., v., 1-6 (1) 
that the soul in another life is not to be disembodied, 
not unclothed, but.clothed upon; and (2) that this new 
and spiritual bedy will not be the same one which we 
have here, but different, radically changed, in its essen- 
tial character, and having no other relation to that 
which we lay away in the grave to mingle with the 
dust than is faintly imaged to us by the tigure of the 
pew life which springs up in the furrow after the 


sleep of the winter from the seed of wheat sown in 
the fall. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

In this passage the Apostle writes as a prophet. It 
is possible that, like the ancient prophets, he did not 
himself fully comprehend the future, seeing it only 
vaguely and as in a fog, and writing only what was re- 
vealed to him of that which to him, no less than to 
those to whom he wrote, was a mystery. But that he 
wrote with a prophet’s assurance is indicated by the 
phrase, *‘ This I say,” analogous in its significance to 
the “‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” of Jesus Christ. 

There have been various views respecting the resur- 
rection —from the extreme physical view that the iden- 


tical body is raised from the grave, the various scat- | 


tered particles being gathered together again from 
their various transformations by a miracle of divine 
power, to the extreme spiritual theory that denied any 
body to the future soul, supposing it to exist in a dis- 
embodied state, or to be absorbed in the being of God 
—in other words, from the sensuous conception of the 
Mohammedans to the idealistic conception of the 
higher Buddhists. What Paul here declares is, that 
the corruptible cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
All pain, all disease, all weariness, all need of food and 
rest, come from the fact that the body is a corruptible 
one. Al) this necessity will have forever passed away. 
There will be no more tears, no more sickness or 
dying, no more marrying or giving in marriage; in 
short, all that belongs to the transient and the cor- 
ruptible will be ended. Curiosity peers into the future 
in a vain endeavor to learn the nature of the taber- 
nacle of the future; it is enough to know that it will 
be no tent, but an eternal temple. 

So absolute and universal is this law of change, as 
necessary to prepare for the future kingdom of God, 
that none will or can escape it. Neither Moses, nor 
Elijah, nor Enoch, nor Christ himself, entered with 
the same sort of body which he wore on the earth. 
Not one of those living at the time of the great change 
willenter heaven with their earthly vestment. The 
former have undergone, the latter will undergo, an in- 
stantaneous and mysterious change that will make 
their body immortal and incorruptible. 

We may well believe with Dean Stanley that this 
passage is personal to the Apostle, that he expected 
that, if not he himself, at all events his generation 
would be alive on the earth at the coming of the Lord; 
but he does not say so; and all that is authoritatively 
declared is, that when the great and notable day of the 
Lord comes it will be sudden and unexpected; and 
accompanied by marvelous phenomena. More than 
this we cannot say. We cannot give to the passage a 
literal interpretation; for example, we can hardly con- 
ceive of a trumpet that should sound simultaneously 
on both sides of the round globe. So, again, the 
phrase, the dead shall be raised, is not to be read liter- 
ally, as though they were asleep and were to be 
awakened, or were literally in their graves and were 
to come forth therefrom as from their prison-house. 
To us death now puts on the appearance of a sleep. So 
the Apostle takes the figure of an awakening to repre- 
sent the coming forth into the manifest appearance of 
life again. 

The disputes on the question, how this resurrection 
is to take place, and what is the intervening experience 
of the dead, are profitiess or nearly so, because they 
are an attempt to solve the mystery which God has 
chosen to leave a mystery. But the practical conclu- 
sions are plain enough : 

1. Death is not an enemy. Corruption is a friendly 
process. It is idle to attempt to arrest it by processes 
of embalming or by the more modern process of iron 
coffins. The decay in the grave is a part of that great 
change by which God is preparing for the future. It 
is as foolish to attempt to preserve the body as it 
would be to prepare for a harvest by preserving the 
sown seed from decay. No body ever can be preserved. 
Even the living at the Judgment will lay off their mor- 
tal bodies. Death is simply the process by which God 
is preparing his children for their eternal city in the 
kingdom above.* Death is only laying aside the gar- 
ments of childhood that we may be ready to put on the 
garments of manhood. 

2. The thought of the future and its glory is not to 
be a mere dream; nora meditation only. Itis to nerve 
us to better work, greater exertion, larger hope, in the 
assurance that, however fruitless our work may seem 
to be for the time, it is not in vain in the Lord. Live 
not in eternity, but for eternity. Verse 58 gives 
the direction to the Christian how to prepare for 
this great change—by being steadfast, that is, always 
resting on the foundation, which is Jesus Christ, whose 
resurrection from the dead gives us assurance of our 
own resurrection; unmovable, not easily carried about 
with every wind of doctrine and made to forget the 
great truths of the Gospel by novel preachers and new 


* Paul's quotation is composed from two passages in the 
Old Testament—Isaiah xxv., 8; aad Hosea xili,, 14, 


philosophies ; 
Lord, not seeing how little yon can do and still main- 
tain the name and position of a Christian, but how 
much you can do in Christ's work; running over with 
good works, knowing thet your labor (or weariness) is 
not in vain in the Lord—that for every tear there isa 


alicays abounding in the work of the 


harvest, and for every fatigue a plentiful recompense 


in final results. 


Hooks and Authors. 


HAECKEL’S EVOLUTION OF MANS 

In his Tusculan Disputations, Cicero writes: ** Men 
say they cannot conceive or comprehend what the soul 
can be, distinct from the body. As if, forsooth, they 
could comprehend what it is when jn the body!” In 
our day, this perplexity of the great Roman is in- 
creased by the theory that man is organically con- 
nected with the lower animals, and that animals have 
all ‘* developed” from a single parent form. But, so 
long as we do not ask for the meaning of the word 
‘*«eveloped,” the mystery is very cleverly concealed 
under the ample folds of that convenient term. No 
sooner, however, do we go behind the equivocal ter- 
minwlogy of the evolutionists than we plunge into the 
bewildering medieval discussions concerning nomi- 
nalisin and realism. 

Theologians have always been puzzled to conceive 
the mode and time of the soul’s origin. The Tradu- 
cianists (of whose views Professor Shedd is the prin- 
cipal living exponent) hold that in our whole being 
we are real descendants of Adam; while in the Roman 
Catholic Church it is authoritatively decided that our 
bodies only have a real connection with our progeni- 
tors, and that each soul is separately created at a 
certain period before birth. ‘This view is called 
Creationism. By means of it, St. George Mivart, a 
pronounced Catholic, finds no difficulty in accepting 
the most thorough-going evolutionary theories regard- 
ing the animal creation in general, and even man him- 
self so far as he has only an animal nature. The 
difficulty of conceiving, on the theory of evolution, 
how an animal changes into a man is no greater than 
that of conceiving how, in the case of each individual, 
an embryo passes from a formless cell into a living 
soul; but both processes are sufficiently mysterious. 


Professor Haeckel thinks he has explained this mys- 


tery by a dexterous use of the word growth. Like 
Topsy, man was not made at all; he grew? But what 
made him grow? Why! the ‘attraction and repulsion 
of unlike particles”!! (Vol. IL, p. 457.) Aud what 
did he grow out of? Why! ‘the cell grows by attract- 
ing to itself particles from the surrounding mediums 
and by then transforming” them into a *‘ more or less 
homogeneous condition.” The only difference be- 
tween the growth of the crystal and that of . . . the 
cell is that the former adds to the substance externally, 
while the latter absorbs it internally!" (Vol. L., p. 156.) 
This difference, however, seems to be considerable, 
since, in growth, the cell adds to itself “‘seven other 
marvelous properties, viz., nutrition, adaptation, re- 
production, heredity, specializetion, atavism |rever- 
sion| and coalescence.” (p.155.) Like the competent 
comparative physiologist and clever expositor that he 
is, Herr Haeckel details with authority and great 
clearness the remarkable parallelism between the suc- 
cessive stages of the human embryo and the ascend- 
ing grades into which the whole animal kingdom 
falls when classified according to a natural system. 
Because of their anatomical resemblances, Linnzeus 
long ago classed man and the ape together, calling 
them primates. The correctness of this classification 
is ably defended by Huxley, who affirms that, anatomi- 
cally, man differs less from the narrow-nosed apes of 
the old world than those do from the lower members of 
their tribe. Hence, if we would distinguish our race 
from that of the gorilla and chimpanzee, it is rather 
through mental than physical characteristies. Like- 
wise the whole mammalian class have substantially the 
same anatomical structure with man—limb correspond- 
ing to lim», and bone to bone, in a remarkable manner. 
The hoof of the horse is, for example, but an extraor- 
dinarily developed middle-finger-nail. Descending in 
the scale, and limiting our attention to the more con- 
stant elements of animal structure, we find reason to 
trace our aneestors to the marsupials, or pouched ani- 
mals. Still earlier relatives are the amphibians and 
the fishes; and, last of all, among the vertebrates, 
according to our author, the skull-less amphioxus, or 
lancelet. 

The science of embryology, founded by Von Baer 
(further developed by Agassiz, and now greatly en- 
larged by Haeckel), shows that after about the four- 
teenth day of its embryo state the characteristics of 
the vertebrate begin to appear; and that, in his pre- 


' The Evolution of Man: A Popular Exposition of the Prin- 
cipal Points of Human Ontogeny and Philogeny. From the 
German of Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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natal existence, man is at first undistinguishable from 
a fish, then from an amphibian, then from the lowest 
mammalia—the monotremata—then from the marsu- 
pials, and afterwards, for a time, from the apes—the 
specific human characteristics being taken on only a 
short time before birth. Darwin, in his celebrated 
theory, limited himself to inferences drawn from em- 
bryology as supported by the striking facts of com- 
parative anatomy, poleontology, and geographical dis- 
tribution of animals. Professor Haeckel, however, 
boldly launches out into the deepest waters of specu- 
Jation, and trusts himself to embryology alone. He is 
very confident that the lancelet and the ascidian and 
sea-squirt descended in common from a worm, the 
worm from a simple gastraa, and that from an ame- 
boid animalcule, or monera, which was spontaneously 
generated. It is noticeable that, so far as evidence is 
concerned, the a posteriori, or inductive, argument for 
evolution grows of less and less importance as we de- 
scend the scale; and in the unexplored regions of the 
simpler forms of life evolution becomes more and 
more an @ priori principle dependent on the conceit of 
the individual naturalist. 

In the establishment of the gastrea theory, Profes- 
sor Haeckel has placed embryologists under great 
obligation. This theory is founded on the fact that, 
inthe early stages of development, the four great classes 
of animals—mollusks, articulates, radiates, and verte- 
brates, together with worms and zoiphites—agree in 
being nothing but a digestive canal or stomach. The 
original germ-cell, in developing, breaks up into two 
cells, then into four, then into eight, and soon, until it 
presents the appearance of a mulberry. It then forms 
itself into a ring, from the inner and outer layers of 
which, respectively, are developed all the characteris- 
tic differences of the later forms. Over this narrow 
causeway of physical resemblance our author conducts 
a whole army of metaphysical conclusions. This 
philosophical self-confidence would be commendable 
only if sustained by a wider range of supporting evi- 
dence. Huxley and Allan Thomson, the two leading 
English authorities upon the subject, are exceedingly 
modest in comparison. 

Herr Haeckel repudiates the name of materialist, 
choosing, rather, that of monist. His philosophy is 
based on the belief that there is unconscious intelli- 
gence in every atom of matter. In this respect he is 
professedly a disciple of Leibnitz, who maintained 
similar views in his ‘‘ Monadology.” As touching evo- 
lution, Haeckel supposes himself to be, in general, a 
follower of Kant. He would not, however, by any 
means, adopt the opinion of Kant as embodied in Sir 
William Thomson’s latest utterance, that ‘‘ the ques- 
tions regarding the influence of life and mind on the 
motions of matter lie essentially beyond the range of 
mere dynamics.” 

In conclusion, we must credit the volumes under 
review with containing a vast amount of very interest- 
ing information, clearly stated, and bountifully illus- 
trated. But it is pitiable to have an author, so com- 
petent in his own narrow field, make his important 
science the basis of a polemic against the doctrine 
of general design in Nature—as though the discovery 
of any number of new links in the chain of secondary 
causation could by any possibility diminish the argu- 
ment fora personal Creator. Such discoveries may, 
indeed, change our ideas regarding his particular de- 
signs, and enlarge our conception of the ways and 
means at his command, but cannot touch the founda- 
tions upon which our belief in God’s personality re- 


poses. 


FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE. 

This is not a commonplace book, though it treats 
of a well-worn route. Dr. Bartlett has gone over the 
sacred ground with head and heart alike prepared for 
the pilgrimage. He looks at everything with a 
scholar’s eye, is thoroughly conversant with the lit- 
erature of Biblical geography, and has a sound, dis- 
criminating Anglo-Saxon judgment. His book is thus 
an admirable guide to wise conclusions on such mat- 
ters as the course of Israel from Goshen, the place of 
crossing the Red Sea, the true Sinai, the position of 
the Holy Sepulchre, etc., etc. He believes that 
Israel’s course was througii Wady Tumeilat and 
north of Lake Tinisah, whence they turned abruptly 
back, and southward, to the region of Suez, on the 
west side of the sea. He rejects with deserved con- 
tempt Brugsch’s wild romance of the Serbonian bog. 
He shows the folly of making Sinai out of Serbal. He 
hesitates a little in regard to Palmer’s Kibroth- 
hattaavah. He cannot find Cana of Galilee at the sup- 
posed Cana-el-Jelil. The writer recollects trying hard 
(as Dr. Bartlett did) to find anybody in the vicinity of 
that supposed site who knew ought of a Cana-el-Jelil, 
but his search was vain. The name Déduly was all 
he could get for the trifling ruins that Dr. Robinson 


1 From Egypt to Palestine. By 8.C. Bartlett. D.D., LL.D. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
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had determined to be the scene of our Lord’s first 
miracle. He is quite confident that this is one of the 
few instances where Dr. Robinsen has erred. The old 
Kefr Kenna will still hold its claim as the spot where 
the water was made wine. Dr. Bartlett also decides 
for Tell Huni as Capernaum, as agajnst Khan Minyeh 
and its very scant remains. 

Dr. Bartlett has furnished the reader with the va- 
rious views on the mooted points, and deals fairly with 
all the arguments. Indeed, the judicial and judicious 
character of the book is very striking. The narrative, 
however, is graphic and interesting, and the reader, 
though he may have gone over the old Israelitish route 
personally, and with a score of writers, will enjoy 
going over it again with so genial an intelligent a com- 
panion as the President of Dartmouth College. The 
book is fresh and clear, as well as valuable for its 
scholarly notices. Of such books of travel in Bible 
lands we cannot have too many. Every man learned 
in the Bible and in the literature of Biblical geogra- 
phy, and who has a well-balanced mind, free from 
vagaries and forced theories, can contribute instruc- 
tive thought to the Bible-reading public from a per- 
sonal survey of Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine. But 
deliver us from the blind followers of monkish super- 
stition and the ingenious weavers of startling oddities. 
Between these extremes we can welcome a sensible 
observer like President Bartlett. 


Is Life Worth Living ? By William Hurrell Mallock. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) It is hard to open a new book by 
the author of ‘‘ A New Republic” and of “ Positivism on 
an Island,” without putting one’s self on the look out fora 
joke, and guarding against some ambuscade couched un- 
der a covert of irony. But this book is in sober earnest 
from beginning to end. In fact, it may best be described 
as a translation into serious argument of the waggish 
satire of ‘‘The New Paul and Virginia.”” At great, but 
not tedious, length it argues that the “ Positive” science 
that rejects the church, and the Bible, and natural theism, 
and the assurance of a life to come, does inevitably (bow- 
ever unconsciously on the part of its adherents) destroy 
the foundations of common morality. Having carried 
with him the sympathetic reader to this point, he turns 
back on his course, and shows, conversely and positively, 
that the holding of the principles of morality necessarily 
involves an acceptance of theism, and consequently of 
revelation, and consequently of the church—the infalli- 
ble church—the Roman Catholic Church. And so he 
makes an end with what most of his readers will look 
upon as the reductio ad absurdum of his ewn argument. 
The book is written with high literary art, and may be 
reckoned a valuable contribution to the polemics against 
modern atheism, and perhaps the most effective recent 
argument to convert to the Church of Rome. In this latter 
aspect, it imperatively demands an answer, and one that 
shall be neither dull, clumsy, nor illiberal. And yet we 
confess, as we think of the Protestant writers who have 
undertaken this line of discussion, that we are at a loss as 
to which of them would fulfill these conditions. Having 
praised the literary quality of the book, we are the more 
free to point out some blemishes of detail. It seems to 
devolve now-a-days on American critics to defend the 
English language from corruptions that are introduced 
into it by English writers. It is only just to this smart 
and promising young writer to suggest to him that he has 
not yet reached that point of authority at which he is re- 
leased from obligation to the usage of the best writers. 
With his “‘ firstly,’ and his “ different to,’’ and his infini- 
tives cut asunder by adverbs, and with now and then 
(though rarely) a slovenly sentence, he gives indications 
that success is making him careless. We must add, also, 
that although the volume comes from the excellent press 
of the Putnams, it is characterized by bad proof-reading. 
In one or two instances (notably on page 210) the sense is 
thus completely obscured. 

Hints for Pupils on Drawing and Painting. By Helen 
M. Knowlton. (Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co.) This is 
altogether a taking little volume which will be received as 
a timely eontribution to the art literature of the summer. 
It is for the most part made up from the author’s notes on 
the teaching of Mr. William M. Hunt, of Boston, whose 
success in directing the studies of numerous pupils has 
placed him in the front rank of American instructors. The 
directions to beginners are eminently practical, pointing to 
charcoal as the best medium for learning to sketch, and 
leading the student up to the more advanced processes of 
painting. Free from the diseouraging details which so 
often deter artistic aspirants from taking the first steps, 
Miss Knowlton’s notes hold out the hope to everyone that 
a very creditable degree of proficiency may be attained 
wherever natural] talent exists. The illustrations, of whieh 
there are a score, bound together at the end of the book, 
are decidedly of the “‘ impressionist” order, some of them 
verging upon the extremes which provoke adverse com- 
ment on the part of the unappreciative. Certainly Mr. 
Hunt's system is in no danger of calling out work of the 
finical type which is so commonly the result of school 
training. ‘‘Play with the charcoal,” he says (or Miss 
Knowlton says for him), “‘as a child plays with slate and 
pencil. Scribble and scraw! till you get acquainted with 
this ‘master.’ Don’t try to make nice pictures! . 

Try a sketch—not in outlines—beware of those for the 
present! but in masses of lightand shade ... Draw 
whatever fascinates you. Love something and paint it. 
. . » Make a memory sketch, daily, of something that 
you have seen!” etc., etc. Some of our readers may be 


glad to know that a charcoal sketch may be made the 
most durable of drawings by brushing the back of the 
paper after the drawing is made with a varnish made of a 
third of an ounce of white lac dissolved in half a pint of 
the best alcohol. Tack the sketch to the edge of a shelf so 
that it will hang perpendicularly, and apply the varnish 
with a soft, flat varnish-brush. Leave it in this position 
unti] it is dry, and then press it in a book or folio. The 
few pages of this little volume are full of just such useful 
hints as this, and they are well calculated to encourage 
talent everywhere, and to discourage an utter lack thereof 
wherever found. 

In a little work just issued by Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
entitled The American Bicyclist, Mr. Charles E. Pratt, 
President of the Boston Bicycle Club, has produced a 
manual of bicyling alike useful for the observer, the learner 
and the expert in the art, which will be read with interest 
from the introductory sentence, defining man as “the 
animal which rides,” to its enthusiastic peroration, pre- 
dicting for the machine a place ‘‘ among immortal chariots 
of poetry and art.” Still more indicative of the author's 
hobby is the assertion that whereas ‘‘ the mediwval angel 
had wings in place of other limbs, the modern angel glides 
noiselessly upon the earth in possession of every human 
limb, elate on a swift-running wheel’’—and not unfre- 
quently comes to grief. The theory and technical me- 
chanics of the bicycle, how to choose, to learn and to use 
the machine, the courtesies and law of the road, a selection 
of routes, rules for the organization of clubs, and its his- 
tory, from the day of the dandy-horse to the present, when 
a hundred and thirty thousand bicyclists traverse English 
roads on the Coventry Machinist Company's outputs, are 
succinctly treated in this useful little work. As yet, only 
about 400 aspirants are enrolled in clubs for the practice 
of the art; but before the winter draws on we think this 
number will be increased tenfold wheresoever the roads 
are in fitting order. Such gentlemen, and all readers in- 
clined to learn the art, we would recommend, before pur- 
chasing their machines, to read this manual, and also ob 
tain copies of the Indispensable Bicyclist's Handbook (H. 
Wheeler, Weymouth, Eng.) and current numbers of the 
Bicycling Times (London, Eng.), which will enable them 
to effect considerable saving in their outlay. 


Practical Boat Sailing. By Douglass Frazer. (New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham.) Sailboats and guns are, 
we believe, the standard terrors of all mothers who have 
sons in whom exists the spirit of adventurous enterprise. 
And yet no boat properly handled need upset, and no gun 
will hurt any one at whom it is not pointed. Captain 
Frazer has sailed in many waters and commanded the 
yacht “‘ Fenimore Cooper” in the China Seas. He is pre- 
sumably well qualified to give all needed information 
concerning amateur seamanship. With the aid of dia- 
grams, he makes clear all the ordinary operations of sailing 
and explains the terms that are most puzzling to the tyro. 
In the matter of definitions, however, he is not always 
happy. ‘‘Cut-water,”’ for instance, is defined as ‘‘the tim- 
ber forming the entrance of the yacht.’”’ The average 
landsman would not understand from this that the timber 
which divides the water as the vessel advances is intended. 
So also the term to “ miss-stays"’ is explained, but neither 
“stays” nor the other compound “‘in-stays” are to be 
found. Possibly, Captain Frazer, before he began to pre- 
pare his book, was under the impression that the literary 
craft does not need as careful ‘“‘conning’’ (we notice that 
he spells it “‘ cunning "’) as does that to whose management 
he is accustomed. Hence these minor oversights, which 
will no doubt be corrected in a second edition. The book 
is, as it professes to be, a safe guide for the amateur sailor. 


Midnight Marches Through Persia. With an introduc- 
tion by Hon. J. H. Seelye, D.D. With maps and illustra- 
tions. (Lee & Shepard.) This is a unique book of travels. 
It is in the nature of a revelation of a new and almost 
unknown country. The author, traveling from Bombay 
to New York for a commercial house in the latter city, 
went overland, leaving the Persian Gulf at Bushire, and 
taking the Russian steamer at Resht, on the Caspian Sea. 
The journey across the country was made on horseback, 
with such escort as he could pick up on the way ; some- 
times with none, oftener with worse than none. His wife 
and child accompanied him ; an act of no inconsiderable 
courage on her part. He gives a gloomy picture of the 
country—once one of the richest in the world, now one of 
the poorest, owing partly to bad government, partly to 
English and Russian jealousy ; both nations combining to 
keep things as they are lest in a change ‘either nation shall 
get an advantage over the other. Mr. Ballantine is a man 
of keen observation, and writes in a simple narrative 
form, without any ambition to exhibit graces of style or 
rhetoric—a simplicity which makes his narrative all the 
more effective. The book deserves its place by the side of 
such works as Pike’s ‘‘Sub-Tropical Rambles,” Mac- 
Gaban’s “Campaigning on the Oxus,” and Burnaby’s 
** Ride to Khiva.”’ 

Green’s History of England. Vol. Lil. (Harpers.) This 
volume treats of what is, perhaps, the most important 
epoch in English history—certainly in its bearings on 
American constitutional questions the most immediately 
important—Puritan England and the Revolution. Prof. 
Green treats this subject, which has been as much of a 
battle-ground in literature as it was in its actual history, 
with that judicial fairness which is so characteristic of all 
his work, but also with an unconcealed faith in and bias 
towards popular institutions. He adopts the later reading 
of Cromwell's character—as a man sincere, and, in the 
main, unselfish in his patriotism, whose virtues may be 
counted his own, and whose vices were mainly those of 
pee and his party. The fourth volume will finish the 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The recetpt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be 
acknowledged in tta earliest subsequent iasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
pising ua of any omtaston tn thia respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 


AM. BOOK EXCHANGE. 
Alden, E. T.—Stories and Ballads............... 
News Co. 


Leavitt, 8.— Dictator 

Witty Jews and Jewieh Wits.......... «... 10 
ELDREDGE & BROTHERS. 

Cultivation of the Senses.... «+. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Fitzpatrick, W. J.—Life of Charlies Leve 
linte ck & Encyclopedia of 
O8GOOD & CO. 
Pole, Wm.—Philosophy of Music..............+. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co. 
Giles, Ella A.—Maiden 1 25 
MACMILLAN & CO. 
McVey, Napier.—Correspondence.. 
T. B. PETERSON & BROS, 
Van Loon, Mrs. Eliza.— Under the Willows.... 1 #® 
W. MCKINSTRY & SON, FREDONIA. 
M.— Underground Ratlroad 


Gro. MUNRO. 
Magdalen.—The Banker's Daughter... 10 


Craik M.—Anme Warwick 
Greville, Henri.—The Prince herof.. 
Mathers, H. B.—ltand o’ the Leal. ...........«.. 0 
Oliphant, Mre.—Valentine and his Brother.. 
Mathe ‘rs, Helen B.—As he Comes up the Stair) 10 


Alfred.—The Lover's Tale. 
NORMAL PUBLICATION Co. LANE. 
Brooks, E.—Normal Methods and Teaching.... 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Didier, FE. L.—Mme. 18) 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 
Dods, Marcus.— Handbook for Bible Classes.. sO 
Flint, Robert.—Anti- Theistic Theories 
Gioag, P. J.—Meestanic Prepheci oo 
WARD «& 
Ford, David B.—Studies on the Baptisma. 
coc 2 25 
MAG AZINES.— Miscellaneous : Am. Journal of Set- 
ence and Art, Aqua Pura, Boys’ Own Paper, Gol- 
den Rule. Index Medicus, Journal Speculative 
Philosophy. Littell’s Living Age, Leslie's Sunday 
Magazi:.e, Moore's Kural Life, Penn. Monthly 
lienominational: Bibliothera Sacra, Baptist Home 
Mission Magazine, Congregationalist, Church 
sionary Kecord, Church of Scotland Missionary 
Kecord, New Jerusalem Magazine, Canada l’resby- 
terian Record, Sunday-School Quarterly and Maga- 
zine, Unitarian Review. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Eugene Schuyler is writing a life of 
Peter the Great. 

—Zola’s ‘‘ L’Assommoir’’ has reached its 
fifty-fifth edition in Paris. 

—A new book in raised letters for the 
blind: ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby.” 

—‘ The Cvlonel’s Opera-Cloak,” in the No 
Name Series, has reached a third edition. 

—A book of selected letters, by Charles 
Dickens, is promised for the coming season, 

—It is said that a daughter of Bayard 
Taylor is likely to follow in her father’s 
literary footsteps. 

—The %th of August is to witness the in- 
auguration of the new marble statue to 
Burns at Kilmarnock. 

—Ten journals are now published in the 
Bulgarian language, while before the late 
war there was not one. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co., have com- 
pleted a library edition of the Waverley 
Novels in twenty-five volumes, at $25 the 
set. 

—The new life of Albert Gallatin, with 
the edition of his writings, makes a valua- 
ble and imposing addition to our political 
literature. 

—The attachment of T. B. Aldrich to his 
Boston friend, Hon. H. L. Pierce, is of the 
closest sort. These two friends are one and 
inseparable. 

—Porter & Coates, the Philadelphia pub- 
lishers, are to move to a new store, opposite 
the Continental Hotel, which, we trust, 
means prosperity. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co.'s new edition 
of the British Poets only lacks Chaucer to be 
complete, and that will be added in the fall. 
Arthur Gilman is editing the text. 

—A. Williams & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished a guide-book to Moorehead Lake and 
the vicinity, by Lucius Hubbard, which in- 
cludes a good deal of useful matter for 
canoeists in northern Maine. 

—‘* Readings from English History,’’ the 
title of a new book editei by J. R. Green, 
soon to be published by the Harpers, is in- 
tended as an aid to both teachers and 
students of English history. 

—The late Madam Bonaparte, whose “ Life 
and Letters "’ is just ready at Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, could, at the age of nineteen, 
it is said, repeat many passages by heart 
from Young’s “Night Thoughts” and 
Rochefoucauld’s ‘‘ Maxims,” which were her 
favorite books. 

—The rooms which Washington Irving 
occupied in the Alhambra are preserved al 
most as he left them, and a hotel in the gar- 
dens is called by his name. A fine account 
of this magnificent relic of the Moorish 
kings may be found in Prof. Harrison's 
“Spain in Profile,” just published by 
Osgood & Co. 


—Mr. K. H. Shepherd, a well-known En- 
glish literary man, has won a verdict for 
£150 from the London “ Athenwum” for 
libel. The “ Athenwum ” used very severe 
language towards Mr. Shepherd's editorial 
mstrumentality in rescuing from oblivion 
early or forgotten poems by living authors, 
such as Browning, Tennyson, and others. 


—The masterpiece of Montaigne’s essays 
is considered to be that on ‘‘ Conversation.’’ 
Pascal called it “ incomparable.” It was 
one of his last, and stands eighth in the 
Third Book. ‘“ The study of bo»ks,”’ he 


5 
says, ‘‘is but a weak and languishing ex- 


citement, which fails to warm us; while 
conversation teaches us and exercises us 
both at once.”’ 


—Mr. Winsa’s bibliography of the Charles 
Sumner Collection of Booksand Autograph- 
ies, bequeathed to the library of Harvard 
College, bas been published in separate 
form as No. 6of “ Biographical Contribu- 
tions,” making a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
pages. Mr. Sumner collected a good deal 


10 | that was interesting and valuable, not only 


intrinsically, but from association, and this 
catalogue is a key which unlocks the whole 
treasure to the lover of literary curiosities. 


—Of four letters known to have been 
written by Dickens on the last day of his 
active life, one was to his son at college, 
one tothe Messrs. Pulvermacher on business 
matters, one to Mr. Charles Kent, a literary 
friend, and one to a gentleman whose name 
does not appear. The latter was as follows: 

“Gad's-hill-place, Higham, by Rochester, 
Kent, Wednesday. 8th June, 1870. Dear Sir: 
It would be quite inconceivable to me—but 
for your letter—that any reasonable reader 
could possibly attach a Scriptural reference 
to a passage in a book of mine, reproducing a 
much abused sucial figure of speech, im- 
preased into all sorts of service, on all sorts of 
inappropriate occasions, without the faintest 
connection with it of its original source. I 
am truly shocked to find that any reader can 
make the mistake. I have always striven in 
my writings to express veneration for the 
life and lessons of our Saviour because I feel 
it; and because I re-wrote that bistory for 
my children—every one of whom knew it, 
from having it repeated to them, long before 
they could read, and almost as soon as they 
could speak. But [ have never made procla- 
mation of this from the housetopa. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 

—The Congress of Librarians at Boston, 
last week, was a very successful and pleas- 
ant affair. The three days occupied by the 
sessions—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day — were days remarkable for their 
beauty, and everything was done that could 
be done to lend interest to the gathering. 
The attendance was gratifyingly good, as 
respects both quality and quantity, and the 
papers presented were marked bya high 
tone and practical purpose. Among the 
subjects and writers were: “ Fiction in Li- 
braries,” Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; 
“Duty of Parents in the Selection of Read- 
ing for the Young,” Mrs. Kate Garnett 
Wells; ‘‘ Sensational Fiction in Public Li- 
braries,’’ Samuel 8S. Green; Ventilation 
of Library Buildings,’ Dr. David F. Lin- 
coln. In the course of a discussion on the 
construction of public library buildings, 
Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian of Harvard 
University, said that the Boston depot of 
the Boston and Providence R.R. was better 
adapted to the purposes of a great public 
library than any building he knew of in the 
United States, and that it could easily be 
made to accommodate 4,000,000 of volumes. 
The more solid labors of the congress 
were pleasurably lightened by various re- 
ceptions, and by excursions down the har- 
bor to Cambridge and to Plymouth. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Three numbers of 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


introduced by Mesers. MOODY & SANKEY 
at Religious Meetings are pre-eminently 
popular. Millions are already in use, and 
they can be profitably used by millions mere. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., 
designated as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Price 
for each: 


Music Edition, in Boards, $30 per 100 ; 35c. by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers,$5 “ 100; 66. 


Seld by Booksellers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


increasing 


=. and fous 

ue per annum. 

4 16 cts. for sample copy. & ©o..32 
New York. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND 


Successful School Books 


OF THE DAY ARE PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Appleton'’s New Readers—five volumes, 
The Model Copy Books—witn siiding copies, 
Quackenbos’s New American History, 
Quackenbeos’s Liiustrated Lessons—in our Lan- 

guage, 
Ballard’s Words, and how to put them Together, 
Krusi’s Drawing Series, 
Cornell's Systematic Geographies, 
Appleton’s Arithmetics, 
Harkness’s Latin #eries, etc., ete. 

Send for full particulars now. 


“THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE 
SUMMER SEASON” is undoubtedly 
the publication of the Midsummer Holiday 
number of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. The is- 
sue for 1878 reached 85,000 copies, and was 
pronounced by the Boston Transcri to be 
** THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF PERIODIC 
LITERATURE EVER PUT FORTH BY 
ANY AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN 
HOUSE.” 

The Midsummer Holiday Number for 1879 
(of which the first edition will be 100,000 
copies) will be ready Saturday, July 19th, 
and will sustain the high position of its pre- 
decessors in both literature and art. It will 
contain the beginning of a new story by 
Henry James, Jr., a a portrait of 
Whittier, Engravin histler’s paint- 
ing and etchings. Sketches by Warner and 
Stockton, poems by olland, Mrs. 
Dodge, Celia Thaxter and others, etc., etc. 
Price 55 cts. ScCRIBNER & Co., New York. 


Ready To-Day at 11 oe’ Clock. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


5 cents. 
FOR JULY: 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Thomas Hughes, 


THE LAST JEWISH REVOLT. By Ernest Re. 


nan 
COMPULSORY A CURE FOR 
PAUPERISM. e Rev. W. L. 
WHY IS PAINA M STERY? By Burney Yeo, 


M.D. 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
OF COMTE. LIL. By Professor Edward Caird. 
@KOGRAPHY UNIVERSITIES. By 
the Rev. George 
WHAT ARE Living: BEINGS? By Professor St. 
George Miv 
CHLORBRAL AND OTHER NARCOTICS. By B. 
W. Richardson, wv. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND IN 
TURKEY. By an Eastern Statesm 
CONTEMPORA KY BOOKS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Company, 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


‘The contributors of this periodical 
have a way of dealing with questions, 
political and social, so different from 
ordinary magazine methods, that even 
the fagged-out reader is stimulated into 
active interest in turning over its pages.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


A clergyman writes You are doing 
valuable work in bringing discussions of 
subjects too apt to be thought of only by 
scholars within the reach of the people 

. « On the whole your magazine has 
an aim which distinguishes it from any 
other magazine or class of magazines.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


FOR AUGUST. 
Attractive Reading for Summer Weather. 


Sunday Afternoon ($3.00 a year; Spstnaiete. 
Mase.) for August its a hot-weather number, th 
articies betng mostiy brief and the stories Semner- 
» ous. Their tities and authors a 
Ww. THROUGH A 
m 


ches a real character in the GENTL AN 


and Bacen gives pen 
of LEAOVILLE. 


E PHENOMENA OF INSPIRATION leads 
the conclusion that the truly great men of all 
mes are as peal? insotred as were the prophets 
of old. THE BREW FAITH IN [IMMOR- 
TALITY isa reply to Our Debt to Socrates in the 
March number. HE PRO BLEM OF INTEM- 
PERANCE ciaims that inebriates need p? ysiolog- 
ical quite as much as moral aod social! treatment, 
and that the too-abundant diet of 
promotes intemperance 
writes on THE “AS if " OF ATH EISM. There 
LECTION OF STU D- 
, SOME O OPINIONS PINION, and 
contributions by Rose Cooke, ooltdge, 
and Mrs. Edward Watker. 
he poems are many and seasonabie. Elaine 
and Dora Goodale and thetr mother, Mrs. D. H. R. 
Goodale, have each one. nother young 
Kate St. Clatr Greenleas, of bas alittie 
poem of which the Poet Whittier expressed this 
opinion:—"“It seems to me to have much oweet- 
ness and rhythmica! beauty.’ Other verses are by 
ity d, Alice M. Eddy and 
The Editor "s Table has these —REBELS 
ROBAT LLEGES AND 


‘STUDYING SCRIPTURE 


ere are also the Gppertments LITERATURE 
oul THE ST HOU 
The name of the ~~ will be changed with 
an early issue. 


Young People and Children. Catal’g’e 
y address — 


sent free toan ona 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. New 


SK for ROTH'S Transiati Legou 
“ART ING, “Osan “one 
nabridged, with and 

On ne AF 
Philede > 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 


LAKE GEORGE. By S8.G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Twenty-three Illlustrationa by J. D. 
Smillie. 


THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL “ST. MARYS.” 
By W. H. RIpEING. 
With Twelve lllustrationa. 


“CHAUTAUQUA.” By D. H. Post. 
With Eight llluatrations. 


LITTLE BARBARA. A Poem. By WILL 
WALLACE HARNEY. 
With an [Wustration. 


THE FIRST MRS. PETERSHAM. A Srory. 
By PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
With an llustration. 


A MERICAN FORESTS. By G. W. Powet. 


MISS MILDRED’S FRIEND. A Srory. By 
EL{za STUART PHELPS. 


SNUG HAMLET AND HOMETOWN. By W. 
HAMILTON GIBSON. 
With Fifteen llluatrations by the Author. 


WATCH-WORDS. A Poem. 
CONANT. 


By HELEN 8. 


JAPANESE ROCK-CRYSTAL. By Rev. W. 
E. GRIFFIS8. 
With Five Illustrations. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 

CHAPTER I. On the Quay.—CHAPTER II. 
Mary Avon.—CHAPTER III. Under Way. 
—CHAPTER IV. A Message. 

With Two Illustrationa. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
MULOCK CRAIK. 
With Three llustrationa. 


THE FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By WILLIAM BROWN. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novew. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 
CHAPTER I. Headstrong and Headlong.— 
CHAPTER II. Scargate Hall.— CHAPTER 
III. A Disappointing Appointment. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DEFECTIVE VISION. 
By Dr. Epwarp G. LORING. 
With Two llustrationa. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 


A By 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.00 


The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 

SIX subscriptions, one year............... 20.0 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


The Voice of Worship, 


Fer Choirs, Conventions, and Singing 
Schools. 


BY L. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through 
the —*-; and will be in great dumand. Full 
collection of the best Hymn Tunes and An- 
thems for Choirs, numerous Glees for Social 
= Class singing, and a good Singing School 

urse. Its attractive contents, with the low 
antes ($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it 
the most popu Church Music Books. 


THE TEMPLE, contentions and choare 


W.O. PERKINS. Will be be ready in a few 
days. First-class book for Singing Schoo 
wi collection of Glees and plenty o 
Hymn nes and Anthems. Price $1.00 or 
$9.00 eee dozen. Althougb Singing Classes are 
provided for, both the Secular and 

usic render it one of the best Con- 
ny aud Choir books. 
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pease complete. $2.00 paper, $2.25 
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bretto and Music. Alli ready for the stage. 
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THE PERSEVERING MOTH. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
inquiries for some sure protection against 
these persistent depredators, the moths, are 


endless; but so far notbing entirely satisfactory has 
been found. All housekeepers, sooner or later, pass 
under the rod. Treasures that have been most care- 
fully preserved and protected are unexpectedly found 
with the sign-manual of these indomitable persecu- 
ters of all careful housekeepers written upon them 
in ineflaccable characters. 

Insect) powders, tobacco, camphor, turpentine, 
eedar closets or chests, aud many other things are 
used as a preventive, but not always successfully. In 
part, uo doubt, the failure may arise from the fact 
that the articles are vot perlectiy freed from the 
eggs of the moth-miler before being packed away. 

Not long since we noticed in some papera statement 
that there were air-tight barrels now in market that 
could keep anything deposited in them in perfect 
safety, because the receptacle was air-tight. The in- 
formant did not evidently fully understand the pecu- 
liarities of these barrels. It is not simply because 
they can exclude all air that they give promise of 
security, but because they are perfectly lined inside 
with thick carbolizea paper which it is supposed 
will destroy the egg and worm by suffocation, if iu 
no other way. 

We procured some of these auti-moth barrels this 
spring, aud put away our woolens, furs, etc , in them, 
It now remains next fall to be seen if they have ful- 
filled allthey promised. It may be possible for moths 
to liven air-tight apartments; but if they can live in 
these carbolized barrels, weshould think housekeepers 
may as well give up the fight and acknowledge these 
busy-bodies masters. The atmosphere of a large part 
of the bouse is full of the fumes of carbolic acid, 
even pow that the barrels are securely headed and 
closely locked. It does not seem possible that life of 
apy kind can resist suffocation. We understand that 
it is claimed this lining, so thoroughly saturated, will 
destroy any living thing committed to1it; and really 
we feel more hopeful than we ever have heretotore 
that a remedy has at last been found. 

Still faith is uot yet sufficiently strong to advise a 
speedy cessation of watchfulness with those who use 
these barrels. Wait and learn the results, after they 
have bad had an bonest trial; at all events dou't risk 
putting anything into them for safe keeping until 
every article has been searched and beaten, to re- 
move, if that be possible, every egg that may have 
been skillfully hidden in them. Itis possible, indeed 
quite probable, that carbolic powder, or carbolized 
paper, Will not destroy the egg, although it may suffo- 
cate the worm, or miller. 

There is one thing that we have found to be often 
neglected or forgotten, or overlooked, in| putting up 
everything that will attract moths, We refer to the 
feather or hair brushes or squirrels’ tails, so much 
used for dusters. Many housekeepers do not kuow 
that sowe vurieties of the moths are under infinite 
obligations to all who leave these articles exposed, 
when not in constant use, or when the house is closed 
and the family absent for weeks. If they are left 
hanging up, unprotected, in a few weeks they will be 
found adhering to the wall against which they hang 
—glued there by the skill of the insect which has 
taken possession—and quivering all over from the 
movements of the worms with which they are fitled. 
If these articles are to be left for any time unwatched 
they should first be all washed in hot suds, rinsed and 
hung out in the bright sun and clear air till thor- 
oughly dried. Then bring them in and draw paper 
bags, with carbolic powder, or Persian powder, put in- 
side, over the feather or bair, bringing the bag some 
distance up on the handle. Tie the bag tightly around 
the handle, and finish by pasting strong paper 
around there the bag is tied. If this is carefully doue 
we think dusters will come into use in much better 
condition in the fall than they sometimes do, 
When in constant use there is po danger of these 
articles being molested, still it will protect them from 
breakage and needless wear if these paper bags are 
drawn over them whenever not in use. Either hang 
the dusters up, or, if a long-handled one, rest the han- 
die on the floor and rest the feathers against the 
wall in some appropriate corner where it will not be 
broken by a door thrown back violently against it. 

The number and varicty of moths are very large; 
each having its own individual preferences, and seek- 
ing 1ts own fields of action with au ipstinet as unerr- 
ing as if they were gifted with reasoning. Indeed, 
they make fewer mistakes in their selections than 
many of that superior race which hunts them with so 
much industry. Some of these moths are very beau- 
tiful; but most of them,iuvu some way or other, de— 
structive; and our adimiration of their brilliant colors 
and graceful forms is lost in our knowledge of the 
damage they do wherever they fiud shelter. The salt 
hay mm the marshes, the plants and vegetables in our 
gardens, our fruit and oruamental trees, and the 
shrubbery, watched over with unceasing care; the 
hop-vine, the willow aud locust, are all more or less 
injured by the various kinds of motbs that feed upon 
them. They deposit their eggs iu our apple, pear, 
peaca, and plum trees—where they hatch—agnd the 
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worm feeds on the fruit till it works its way out, a 
full-fledged, brilliant butterfly, ready to follow in its 
parents’ work of destruction. The silkworm is the 
only one that we know of in all the large family of 
out-door moths that ever returns an equivalent for 
the mischief done. 

Then comes the bouse-moths—the eworn enemy of 
all good housekeepers. The silk-moth, the fur-moth, 
carpet-moth and hair-moth, the wood, grain and weal 
moth, all different varieties of the species, and all 
working with askill and energy worthy of a better 
cause. And both out-doors and in they are pursued 
with all mauner of Weapons, yet so far there seems 
no diminution of their numbers or safeguard against 
their raids, unless the carbolized barrels prove effec- 
tual. We watch and wait the result. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mis. Ware, R. L, asks if there is not some receipt 
fora marmalade made from a combination of fruits. 

Yes, and itis very good, Take two pouuds each of 
plums, pears, apples, aud cherries. Pare, core, re- 
move the pits, and stew together till perfectly tender, 
using as little water as possible—none at all if the 
fruit is very juicy. It should be cooked slowly in 
an earthen or porcelain Kettle. When tender, rub 
through a sieve, add half a pound of sugar to every 
pound of the pulp, then boil steadily till quite stiff, 
taking great care that it does not scorch. When quite 
stiff, take from the tire, let it cool a little—enough to 
harden partially —then cut in diamond shape an inch 
or two long, aud set aside for dessert uses. 


Subscriber requests a receipt for 
Sauce, 

One gallon green but full-grown tomatoes; one 
pint of fresh onions chopped very fine; one and a balf 
pints of sugar, if liked rather sweet—if not, one pint 
will suffice; two even tablespoonfuls of salt; one of 
xround black pepper; one tablespoouful of ground 
cloves; one of ground cinnamon: one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of ground mustard; one even, rather 
scant tablespoonful of red pepper, and two pints of 
vinegar. The ground spice should be tied in a muslin 
bag, but a few whole cloves and bits of cinnamon 
may be thrown in with the tomatoes. Boil all to- 
gether in a porcelain-lined Kettle till quite tender. 
Put up into air-tight jars and closely, 

This is much liked by some to eat with fresh meats. 

Mrs. linis, Col., wants good receipts for cold slaw. 

Cut a solid tender head of cabbage very fine, 
sprinkle salt and pepper over it, aud set in refrigera- 
tor or some place where it will Keep cool till needed. 
Beat up three eggs, six spoonfuls of good cider vine- 
var, four large tablespoonfuls of sugar, two-thirds of 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, half a tablespoonful 
of butter, Set this over the fire, stir until it becomes 
a smooth paste, set aside to cool, and mix with the 
cold cabbage when needed. It is excellent to eat 
with fried oysters. 

A Young Uousckeeper inquires if we think Hos- 
fords buking powder reliable, or if it is adulterated. 

We bave every reason to think it pure, and know it 
isone of the best of baking powders for bread, cake 
or pastry. It is convenient to mix one package with 
twenty-five pounds of flour, stirring it so thoroughly 
that you aresure itis properly distributed. It is ex- 
cellent for pastry, mixed with ice-cold water. 

Joanna has heard that chickens are sometime stewed 
whole and asks for full directions, 

Chan a chickeu as for roasting—a large one if 
plump and tender makes the finest-looking dish. 
See that it is very thoroughly washed, rinsing it in 
several waters, aud watch very closely that the gall 
has not been broken or any impurity left in- 
side. Then wipe dry with a clean vapkin, aud 
rub pepper aud salt inside aud out. Take from 
their liquor as many fine, large oysters as the 
chicken will hold, remove every particle of shell 
that may have adhered, drain very dry in a colander 
aud fill the chicken quite plump witb the oysters. 
Sew up and skewer it tightly. Then put it into a pail, 
without any water, large enough to hold it without 
crowding or spoiling the shape. See that the cover 
fits perfectly. Put this pail in which the chicken is 
into alarge pot of boiling water and let it boil till 
the chicken is quite tender. Then remove to a hot 
platter, cover closely as soon as out of the pail, so that 
the air need not touch it, and set it into the oven, with 
the door open, or some place where it will keep hot. 
Then turn out the gravy that has been made from 
steaming intoasmall pan, add ove tablespoouful of 
butter aud halfa teacup of rich, thick cream, the yolk 
of three hard-boiled eggs, chopped or mashed very 
fine, a little finely-miuced parsley, and a tablespoon- 
ful of corn starch, stirred smooth, like cream in cold 
wilk. Let this boil up once thoroughly, then pour 
over the chicken and send to the table very hot. 

This is a very nice dish and not troublesome to 
prepare. 

Mrs. W. wants to kuow “if there is any reliable 
way to prevent baldness, or any lotion that will restore 
the hair after becoming bald.” 

Nothing that we are acquainted with will prevent 
it, if the hair isinclined to fail out, but to stop grow- 
ing old. We know of no preparation to restore the 
hair which does not risk health and sometimes pro- 
duce fatal results. Keep the head cool, don't keep 
the bat or bounet on in the house, and wash the hair 
very ofteu, and you have done the best you can. 
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HOPE. 
MIDSUMMER STORY. 
By McCormick. 


} OPE BRADLEY sat perched upon the piazza rail- 

ing of the Wampanoag House, looking down with 
tender compassion into the eyes of Mr. Jack Morgan. 
Hope was eleven years old, and Mr. Jack Morgau was 
eighteen; but just now Hope felt at least forty, aud 
looked upon “ Mr. Jack” as not more than ten. “You 
mustn’t feel so. bad,” she was saying, consolingly. 
“There might be a great many worse things than 
going to business. S’pose you'd broke your leg, like 
old Mr. Griddiestone, how would you feel then ?” 

“ Wish I bad,”’ murmured the young man. 

Hope looked shocked. 

* You might die with it,” she said, gravely. * Mrs. 
Thompson did—only hers was gout. And it went to 
her stomach, too,” she added, conscieutiously. 

“Oh, well!” groaned Jack, “it wouldu’t make much 
difference. I might as well be deed as shut up in that 
stuffy old office in New York.” 

A grieved look crept into Hope's face. 

“Don't you spose it would make a difference to 
other folks, Mr. Jack?” 

He caught the little tremor in ber voice. 

“It might to you, Hope, but I don’t kuow who else 
would care.” 

“Mr, Jack!” reproachfully. 

“ Well, Lsuppose mother would; but the girls are 
taken up with dancing and beaux, and father cares so 
little that he’s going to put meat business instead of 
letting me go to college as I want to.” 

“IT should think you'd want to belp your father, 
Mr. Jack.” 

His forehead wrinkled a little. 

“You're a child, Hope; you cau’t understaud,”’ he 
suid, fretfully. 

Hope was willing to take a good deal of snubbing 
from Jack, but this was a trifle too much. Her voice 
trembled again, and the suspicion of a tear moistened 
the great gray eyes. 

“You said I was acomfort to you yesterday,” she 
murmured, 

He looked up quickly. 

“Did Lhurt your feelings, dear?” he asked, with a 
tender inflection in his voice, quite different from its 
carejess tone of a minute before. “Youareacomfort, 
Hope—a sort of ap anchor, you kuow, to hold on by. 
And to think we've only known one anotber three 
days! What do you suppose I’ve done all my life 
without you ?” 

The gladness came back to Hope's face, and her 
voice, when she spoke, had its old bright ring, 

“Is it only three days?” she asked. * It scems to me 
as though 1d known you always. You won't forget 
me, will you, Mr. Jack ?” 

He had risen from bis seat and taken one of the Lit- 
tle hands. 

“Will you ever forget me, Hope 2” he asked. 

“You know I won't, Mr. Jack,” gravely. 

“Suppose you should never see me again after to- 
day, Hope?” 

A little shadow went over the sunny face. 

* These three days wouldn't be like other days, Mr. 
Jack.” 

He leaned over and kissed her. 

“They wouldn't be to me either, dear; because 
they’ve taught me what Hope is. I had the blues 
the worst way three days ago — before you came, 
Hope.” 

“ You're getting better, aren't you persuasively. 

“It would bea shameif 1 wasn’t,”’ he said, earnestly, 
“one ought to get better with Hope around.” 

* Yes!” echoed a gruff voice behind them—the voice 
of Mr. Griddlestone, who bad come up on his crutches 
unperceived—* Hope is the best medicine | kuow. 
Here she was telling me this morning that ny brokeu 
leg wasn't near as bad as Mrs, Smith's asthma.” 

“*Hope told a flattering tale," quoted Jack. 
Didn't you, Hope?” 

Hope looked puzzled. 

“I didn't mean to flatter Mr. Griddlestone. 
wanted to make him feel better.” 

The old ‘geatieman laid his hand kindly on the soft, 
brown hair. 

“So you did!" he declared. “I wish everybody 
took as much pains to make people feet better as you 
do.” 

* Well, I feel better,” said Jack—* thanks to Hope— 
but I'm not all right yet, any more than you are, Mr. 
Griddlestone. Suppose we go and take a sail, Hope » 
That would freshen us up. Do you think your 
mother would let you go?”’ 

Hope’s eyes sparkled. 

“How lovely that would be, I'll go and ask her 
right off.” 

“Tell ber we'll go with Captain Bill Brown,” called 
out Jack, as the slender little figure sped down the 
piazza to where her mother was sitting. 

It was witha slower step that, after a minute, she 
came back. The shadow of a passing cloud was over 
the bright face and the soft voice had init a little 
tone of disappointment. 

**Mamma says she'd rather not, Mr. Jack. And she 
thinks you oughtn’t to go either; because the clouds 
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are gathering and she’s afraid there's going to be a “Oh Mr. Morgan!” she exclaimed, “If you'd only | wonder if he were down at the pier now. But vou 


storm.” 

He gave a careless glance up to the sky. 

“Ob, I guess not, Hope, and Captain Bill's a famous 
sailor. Anyhow, you'll godown to the pierand see me 
off. Come and we'll ask your wother.” 

Mrs. Bradley made no objection. She had taken 
almost as stronga faucy to Jack as had Hope, and was 
willing, she said, to gratify “the children” in any 
reasovable way. But she warned the young mau 
about the clouds and cautioned Hope to come right 
back when Mr. Jack had gone. 

“Do you really think it’s safe, Mr. Jack?’ asked 
Hope auxiously, when, after a few minutes’ stroll 
along the plank-walk, they had reached the pier. 

Jack laughed confidently. 

* There’s Captain Bill,” he said; *‘ ask him.” 

“What shall I call him?’ whispered Hope. “It 
doesn't seem very polite to say Captain Bill. Oughtn't 
to say Captain William ?” 

“Tllask him,” said Jack. “I say, Captain Brown, 
this young lady wants to know if you think it’s a good 
afternoon for a sail.” 

The captain looked up critically to the skies, 

* Well,” he said, in a dubious sort of way that im- 
plied that he might tell a good deal about it if he only 
chose. “ Forthem as likes this sort of weather It’s 
just about the kind of weather they like.” 

Hope looked puzzled, and Jack lnughed. 

“ Thinkin’ of going out 7’ the Captain continued. 

‘*Why yes, Captain, if you'll take me. I wouldn’t 
go with any one else.” 

* Little gal a’goin’?” 

* Mamma won't let me,’ replied Hope, wistfully. 

“Sho! sho!" patting her shoulder in a fatherly way 
with his great big hand. ** Ma's right, though. Allers 
mind your ma. P’raps’twill be a little mite rough, 
too, and then you wouldn't like it. Mr. Morgan, if 
you're ready, | am.” 

. You're sure it’s safe, Captain —— Brown ?” asked 
Hope. 

What a laugh the Captain's was! It seemed to echo 
allthe way from Beaver Tail Light to Point Judith. 

“Safe! with Captain Bill! Why, child, guess you 
haint been long at the Pier.” 

“No, sir,’’ Hope hastened te say. 
three days ago.” 

“Good-bye, Hope,” said Mr. Jack, looking down 
into the soft, gray eyes. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Jack.” 

“You won't be lonesome, will you?” 

“A little mite, Mr. Jack,’’ trutbfully. 

“QO, welll I'll be back in an hour. Won't we, Cap- 
tain?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, 

“*Pends op how soon you git off.” 

* Well, I'm coming. Good-bye, Hope.” 

He kissed the lips that were raised trustfully to 
his, gave the tiny hand a warm pressure, and followed 
the captain into the “Mary Ann.” The captain cast 
off the boat, hoisted the sail, and in a moment they 
were bowling up the bay before a stiff southerly breeze. 
Hope watched them till Mr. Jack’s handkerchief had 
faded out of sight and the sail had grown as small as 
the handkerchief, and then, turning around, walked 
slowly, and perhaps a little regretfully, back to the 
hotel. 

On the piazza, as she went up the steps, whom 
should she meet but old Mr. Morgan, Jack’s father. 
It was his last night at the Pier she remembered. and 
Jack’s, too, for that matter, for to-morrow the old 
gentleman was gowwg to take his son back to New 
York and put him there in the pork-packing business, 
down in Washington Street, which he hated. With 
the thought, a forlorn sort of feeling came to Hope's 
little heart; and then 

Hope always insisted afterwards that it was an in- 
spirationp. The color rushed up im her cheeks; she 
caught ber breath, and, standing before the old gentle 
man, cried out, “Oh, Mr. Morgau!”’ 

“Well! well!” be exclaimed, nervously, “ what's 
the matter now?” 

“Ob there’s nothing the matter, sir.” Hope sobered 
down a little when she saw she had really frightened 
the old gentleman; “I only thought I'd like to speak 
to you, Mr. Morgan.” 

“ Nothing to hinder,” be said brusquely—it was Mr. 
Morgan's nervousness that made him brusque, or bis 
brusquepess that made him nervous, 1 am not sure 
which—" I'm listening.”’ 

This was an uppromising beginuing, but Hope was 
a brave little girl, and plunged at once into what the 
old Romans used to call medias res. 

“It’s about Mr. Jack,” she said. ‘ He feela dreadfully 
bad, Mr. Morgan.” 

“Asked yuu to speak to me, did he?” suggested the 
father, suspiciously. 

Hope's cheeks flushed with indignation. 

“Mr. Jack wouldn't do such a thing!” she said, re- 
sentfully. 

Mr. Morgan looked down through his spectacles at 
the hot little face. *‘ Wouldn't, eh?” he asked. ** What 
makes you think so?” 

* Because it would be mean, and Mr. Jack wouldn’t 
do a mean thing, and besides I didn’t make up my 
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mind to speak to you untiljust this very minute?” 
“And what did you: make up your mind to say?” 
asked Mr. Morgan, not leas sharply. 
Hope did uot hesitate, though her heart gave a@ little 
flutter, 


let Mr. Jack go to college.”’ 

A quick look of annoyance came over the gentle- 
man's face. 

“ Hoity-toity!” he exclaimed. 
is, eh? Wants to go to college does he? 
he'll have to want.” 

* But he is so miserable,” Hope interrupted, be- 
seechingly. 

Mr. Morgan’s look became stern. 

_“ Pooh! pooh!” be suid, brusquely, “ he'll get over 
it. You run away and play with your dolls. Never 
mind Jack. Ulltake care of him. Where is he, any- 
how ?—he ought to be getting ready to goto town 
with me to-morrow.” 

* He’s gone out sailing,” tremulously. 

* Allalone ?” with a quick look at the aky. 

* No, sir; with Captain Willmam Brown.” 

“Captain who?” 

“Captain Brown, Mr. Morgan; they call him Cap- 
tain Bill.” 

“Ob, Captain Bill!" abstractedly, *“‘he ought t» 
know how to saila boat. But Jack ought not to have 
gone with the sky looking like this.” 

“He was very miserable, Mr. Morgan, and he 
thought he'd see if it wouldu’t cheer him up.” 

There was no answer. Mr. Morgan was still looking 
up at the clouds and seemed to have forgotten Hope. 
She moved off a step or two, hoping he might speak. 
When he did not she turned around and walked 
slowly away. 

By this time the sky had really become threatening. 
Great masses of clouds were piling up bebind Tower 
Hilland sweeping down over the bay. Out at sea, as 
Mr. Morgan gazed, it was still bright, but the sails 
that half an hour before had plentifully flecked the 
horizon were gone. Foolish fellow!’ the gentleman 
exclaimed, “Il wonder if he'll have sense enough to 
comeipv. Where's that child‘ Here! little girl!” 

Hope caught the sound, and, turning quickly 
around, came back. 

* Did my son say how long he'd be out?” 

**He said an hour, Mr. Morgan.’ 

“Hour, eh ? Well, that’s all. Better go in the 
house. You'll be blown away if you stay out here.” 

He had hardly spoken before the gust came howl- 
ing around the corners of the piazza and lashing the 
sea into a foaming tempest. Hope, in her sudden 
fright, caught hold of Mr. Morgan’s arm. 

“Ob, Mr. Morgan! do you think there’s any dan- 
ger?” 

“ Danger!” nervously. ““Of course there's danger. 
There's always danger in a sail-boat. | wouldn't trust 
inyself in one fora thousand dollars—no matter bow 
smooth the sea was. I didn’t think | had such acrazy 
child.” 

“He was so mis’able,”’ faltered Hope; “he said it 
didn’t make any difference whether he lived or 
died.” 

* Why didn't he tell me so?” demanded Mr. Morgan. 
“What did he want to be crying about it to other 
people for ?” 

“He didn’t cry!” said Hope, now crying herself. 
** And he didn't say anything, because he didn't think 
it would be of any use.” 

**No business to think!” roared Mr. Morgan, almost 
beside himself with anxiety. “Hear that wind! 
Look at that sea! There isn'ta sail-boat in the bay 
that could live in it.” 

By this time the rain had begun to pour down, and 
Hope had retreated to the back of the piazza. Here 
she was sobbing silently against a friendly door-post, 
when the door opened, and her mother came out in 
search of her. 

* Why, Hope!” she exclaimed, “ what is the matter, 
dear?” 

“Mr. Jack, mamma!” 

Mrs. Bradley gave a start. 

** Did he go, Hope?” 

* Yes, mamma.” 

The lady looked anxiously at Mr. Morgan, who was 
now walking with nervous haste up and down the 
piazza. 

“You are worried about your son, Mr. Morgan?” 

“I think I have reason to be, ma'am. Did you ever 
hear of such a foolhardy piece of business‘ And if it 
hadn't been for your little girl, I shouldn't even have 
knowu where he was." 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Bradley, “‘ Hope saw him go off— 
didn’t you, Hope?” 

Hope nodded, too tearful to speak. 

“And did he go with Captain Brown?’ 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

* Oh well,” cheerfully, “ | guess there isn’t any very 
great danger. Very likely they've put in somewhere, 
Mr. Morgan; or perbaps they’ve come back already, 
and are waiting for the rain to be over.” 

Mr. Morgao caught at the suggestion. 

“Perhaps they bave,”’ he eagerly said; “I'll go 
down to the pier ard see.” 

Searcely waiting for an umbrella which Hope had 
brought, he ran down the steps, and was soon shut 
out from view by the driving rain. 

“Come, Hope,” said her mother, gently. 

Hope gave a reluctant look in the direction which 
Mr. Morgan bad taken. 

**Do you believe he’s wrecked, mamma!” she asked. 

Mrs. Bradley drew the quivering little form to her 
side, and, leaning down, kissed the tear-stained face. 

**No, dear,”’ she said, “I don’t, and I shouldn't 


“So that’s what it 
Well, | guess 


must hope, dear, When we save you vour name we 
wished it might be a sort of prophecy of your lite.” 

Hope looked up, a little brighter. 

“Hasn't it been, mamma’ [ don't often get low- 
spirited, you know.” 

Mrs. Bradley smiled. 

“You haven't had many things to get low-spirited 


about,” she said; “but you are a hopeful little girl 
generally. Now let us go in and wateh for Mr. 
Jack.” 


Au hour afterwards old Mr. Griddlestone hobbled 
in the parlor on his crutches, and saw Hope looking 
out on the fading daylight and the tossing sea. The 
rain had stopped, burt the wind had shifted, and 
was blowing stiffly from the north-west, so stiffly, 
indeed, that Hope's window had to be closed. 
Besides Hope, there were Mrs. Bradley and sev- 
eral other ladies in the room. Mr. Griddlestone, 
who had been in his room the last hour, wondered 
why they were all so solemn; but coming up to Hope, 
aud putting his band on her head, he queted, play- 
fully: 

** Mabel, little Mabel, 
With her face against the pane, 
Looks out across the night, 
And sees the beacon light 
A-trembling in the rain.’ ” 


“Only you can’t see Beaver Tail yet, litthe Hope,” he 
added. 

Hope shrunk away, as though she had been struck 
instead of caressed. She and Mr. Jack had read the 
sad verses the day before, and she could almost hear 
his voice now, saying, with such a terrible meaning: 

“ OO, watch bo more, no more, 
With face against the pane 
You cannot see the men that drown 
By the beacon, in the rain!" 


“Oh, Mr. Griddlestone 
crying. 

Mr. Griddlestone looked from one to the other in 
hopeless perplexity. 

“Its Mr. Jack Morgan,” whispered one of the 
ladies. “‘ He went out sailing just before the storm, 
and isn’t back yet.” 

Mr. Griddlestone sat down in the first chair, and 
wiped his forehead. 

* My gracious!" he exclaimed, “30 he did. 
all about it.” 

Closer and closer, as the light faded, Hope pressed 
her face to the glass. The others went in to tea, but 
Hope and her mother stayed behind, and kept watch 
alone—Hope’s band in her mother’s and her breath 
coming from time to time in short, quick sobs. By and 
bye it was so dark that she could scarcely distinguish 
even the outlines, and so failed to see that aman was 
coming up the path until he was nearly at the stoop. 
With a bound, Hope was out at the front door—only 
to be disappointed. It was Jack’s father come back 
from the pier. 

“ They are not in yet,” he said, brietly, “ Will you 
tell my wife, Mrs. Bradley‘ and | will go back.” 

“Ob, mamma!” cried Hope, beseechingly. 

Something in the child's tone arrested Mr. Morgan's 
step. 

“Whatdo you want, Hope? 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, please, Mr. Morgan, mayn't | go back with 
you? Maynu't I, mamma? It’s so terrible waiting 
here.” 

Mrs. Bradley looked doubtful. 

“IT don’t think it’s a fit night, Hope,”’ she said. 

Unexpectedly, however, Mr. Morgau apoke for 
Hope. Perhaps he had found it as terrible, all alone, 
down at the pier. 

“Oh, let ber come, Mrs. Bradley,’”’ he said. Put on 
her waterproof and overshoes, and she won't get wet. 
She'll be under cover, al auy rate.” 

So waterproof and overshoes were got, and to- 
gether Mr. Morgan and Hope set off. Hope was the 
first to speak. It was her turn now to fulf\l the 
promise of lier pame. 

‘**Mr. Morgan,” she said, timidly. 

“ Well, child 

“ Captain Brown eaid Mr. Jack would be safe with 
him.” 

“That's what they all say,” groaned Mr. Morgan, 
‘but it strikes meas being presumptuous.” 

* But, Mr. Morgan’’—— 

Well ?” 

“Isn't he safe with God?” 

Mr. Morgan gave the little hand which held a 
tighter grasp, but did vot say anything. Nor did 
Hope until they were nearly at the pier. Then she 
asked, simply: 

“Won't you please excuse me if [ troubled you this 
afternoon, Mr. Morgan?!” 

It was a minute or two before he replied, and then 
he did not answer het question: 

“If my boy comes back, Hope,” be said, his voice 
quivering a little, “ you may tell him he can go to 
college.”’ 

Aud Hope, with a new gladness in her heart, and a 
feeling that now Mr. Jack would surely come back, 
did vot ask for any better answer. ‘ 

They watched from the pier—Mr. Morgan aud Hop 
and a crowd of interested sailors who insisted tha 
“the young fellow was safe with Captain Bill” or 
a length of time that seemed to Hlope to be hours. 
The clouds drifted over the sea—heavy, sullen clouds, 


she cried, and burst out 


I forgot 


Your name's Hope, 
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that seemed to threaten, if they did not bring, wreck 
and disaster—the waves lashed the pier with restless 
violence, the surf beating the shore from Indian Rock 
to the bathing beach seemed to beat as loudly in 
Hope’s ears; along the beach a long line of lights indi- 
cated the hotels, out at sea was darkness that could 
not be penetrated—darkness that somewhere or other 
ensbrouded Mr. Jack. 

All at once, out of the darkness came a sound that 
was not the howling of the wind nor the roaring of 
the surf. 

Listen !"’ cried Hope, her quick ears catching the 
first note, “don’t you hear something ?” 

One of the sailors had also caught the tone. 

“Ay! ay!” he said, and, leaning over the edge of 
the pier, peered into the darkness. 

Once more the faint sound. 

** Boat ahoy!” shouted the sailor, and Hope, in her 
ringing child’s voice, echoed the cry. 

This time a voice came back whose tones Hope was 
the first to recognize. 

“It’s Mr. Jack,” she cried, delightedly. 
callout! Let him know where we are!” 

The rough voice repeated thecry. Back came the 
answering shout—nearer this time—and in a minute 
there was the flash of a white sail past the pier, a 
ringing cheer from the sailors, answered from the 
boat, and then a returning flash, which all at once 
went out as Captain Bill dropped the sail and Mr. 
Jack steered the ** Mary Ann” almost into Hope's ex- 
pectant face. 

“Oh, Mr. Jack!” she cried, and, grasped in his arms, 
sobbed out ber relief and happiness on his wet jacket. 


‘**Oh, please 


You may imagine with what delight Jack received 
his father’s warm greeting, and with what interest 
and satisfaction Mr. Morgan listened to the story of 
their adventures, which, after all, had not been so 
alarming. Driven up the bay by the southerly wind, 


’ they had put in shore wben the clouds became most 


threatening, and came out again when the worst 
seemed over. But the wind, having meanwhile 
charged, carried them out to sea; and it was only with 
great difficulty, and after considerable maneuvering, 
that they could make their port. Beaver Tail Light 
and the hotels had given them their bearings; but the 
pier itself was in the dark; and, fearful of being 
dashed on the rocks or the old stone pier, they had 
cried out, hoping to get a response from some one who 
might be watching for them. 

“It was your voice I heard, Hope,’’ added Jack. 

“And | heard yours, Mr. Jack,’ gleefully, ** before 
any of the rest, and oh! such a piece of news as I’ve 
got to tell you! 

“ Tell me now, Hope,” persuasively. 

Hope looked around for Mr. Morgan. He had gone, 
having thanked the sailors and suitably rewarded 
Captain Bill, to carry the news up to the hotel, and, 
perhaps, to be away when Hope told her secret. 

“In a minute,” she said, ‘* you mustu’t be impatient. 
Good-bye Captain Brown.” 

“Good-bye, sis,”’ enveloping her little hand in his 
great paw. “Safe, ain’t he? safe with Captain Bill!” 
and laughing voiciferously at his own obscure joke he 
nodded to the young people a kindly good-night. 

They had gone astep or two in silence wher Jack 
ventured to suggest: “ The Secret!” 

Hope clasped both hands delightedly over his arm. 

“Oh Mr. Jack, I near forgot. Wouldn’t you like to 
guess what it is?” 

Jack shook his head decidedly. 

('m not good at guessing,’ he said. 

Well,” drawing a long, contented breath, “‘ what 
would you like to have more than anything else in 
the world?’ 

Jack gave a quick look into the happy face. 

“You know what I want, Hope,” he said gravely, 
“is it that ?—no it can’t be that, Hope!” 

“Oh, it is, Mr. Jack! it is!” fairly dancing by his 
side, which on the wet and slippery planks greatly 
imperiled Jack’s equilibrium; “ your father says you 
can‘ go to college, and I’m so happy I don’t know 
what to do!” 

Jack’s happiness showed itself in silence. 

* Aren't you glad ?”’ asked Hope, solicitously. 

“How did he come to.do it, Hope? Who asked 
him ?” 

Hope wondered if Mr. Jack were displeased. 

*“*I did, Mr. Jack,’’ she faltered, “this afternoon. 
Are you angry ?”’ 

“Angry?” He stopped in the road and looked 
down in ber anxious little face. “Angry, dear? 
when you’ve done me the biggest service that any one 
could possibly do! I wish I had words to tell you 
how happy and grateful 1 am. Thank you very 
much, dear,” and leaning over he gravely kissed the 
upturned forehead. 

There was another interval of silence after that as 
they walked on towards the house. When at length 
they were very near, Jack spoke again. 

“I never knew my father gared so much for me,” 
he said, humbly. 

Hope’s voice trembled a little as she thought how 
Mr. Morgan had been worrying only half an hour 
before. 

“* You'll never say again what you said this after- 
noon, will you, Mr. Jack ?” 

Jaek shook his head very decidedly. 

* Never, Hope.”’ 

* And you won’t have the blues any more?” 


“If I do, Hope, I'll think of you, and they'll turn 
into the color of roses.” 

By this time they bac reached the botel, where, on 
the piazza, nearly all the guests had gathered to wel- 
come the wanderer back, Mr. Griddlestone and his 
crutches foremost. When Jack had kissed his mother 
and sisters, and shaken hands again with his father, 
he turned to the elderly cripple. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Griddlestone!” he said, heartily. 

‘* Ah, yes!” said Mr. Griddlestone; but 


* Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell.’ "’ 


** So she did,” assented Jack; *“‘ but she’s come back, 
and she’s going to stay. Isn’tshe, Hope?” 

And Hope, who was sometimes puzzled by Mr. Grid- 
dlestone’s quotations, asked, doubtfully : 

**Do you mean me, Mr. Jack, or somebody else ?” 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
FROGS. 

HE Professor wonders how many of the class who 
live in the country and paddle every day in the 
brooks and pools know anything at all about frogs? 
Oh, yes! you know what they look like, and what 
kind of a noise they make, and very likely you've felt 
the tadpoles nibbling at your toes, but, really and 
truly, now, what do you know about their ways and 
their appearance, and how they live? The next time 
you go to the brook or the pool take a look at them— 
if you can get near enough—and see what an interest- 
ing reptile they are. Afraid! Did that little girl say 
she was afraid? The Professor is surprised. What is 
there to be afraid of ina nice, clean, sociable frog? 
Why the French eat them; and the Egyptians used 
to worship them; and that reminds the Professor that 
about the first mention of frogs we have in history is 
when they overran Egypt. What a time the Egyp- 
tians must bave had, for, while one frog may be quite 
interesting and half a dozen may make a very palat- 
able meal,a million or two hopping over the floors 
and cover.ug the beds are far too many for comfort. 
The ,Professor wonders ,that, with such a visitation, 
Pharaoh didn’t let the Israelites go long before he 

did. 

There are lots of fabulous stories, too, about frogs. 
All the scholars will recollect one in particular about 
a very vain frog who thought he might grow to be as 
large as an ox, but in making the experiment came to 
au untimely end. Some of the most entertaining frog 
stories are told by Frank Buckland in “ Curiosities of 
Natural! History’’—a book which the Professor recom- 
mends every boy to get. The Professor's observation 
of frogs has run so nearly in the same direction as Mr. 
Buckland’s, and his conclusions are so similar, that he 
thinks he cannot do better than to quote a little from 
this book : 

“So loud and continuous is their song,” says Mr. 
Buckland, “ especially in the breeding season, that 1 
find it recorded—in the former good old times of 
France, when nobles were nobles, and lived in their 
magnificent chateaux scatteredjthroughout the coun- 
try—that the peasants were employed during the 
whole night in beating the ponds within earshot of 
the chateau with boughs of trees, to prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladies being broken by their 
paludine neighbors. The frogs can produee this noise 
under water as well as on land. Ovid alludes to this 
fact when he says: 

*** Although they are under the water, yet they try to curse 
under the water. 
Their voice, too, is boarse, and their inflated throats swell.’ 

“Returning from the University of Giessen, I 
brought with me about a dozen green tree-frogs, 
which I had caught in the woods near the town. The 
Germans call them Laub Frosch, or leaf-frog; they 
are most difficult things to find, on account of their 
color so much resembling the leaves on which they 
live. I have frequently heard one singing in a small 
bush, and, though I have searched carefully, have not 
been able to find him; the only way is to remain quite 
quiet till he again begins his song. After much am- 
bush work, at length I collected a dozen frogs and put 
them ina bottle. I started at night on my homeward 
journey by the diligence, and I put the bottle contain- 
ing the frogs into the pocket inside the diligence. My 
fellow-passengers were sleepy old smoke-dried Ger- 
mans; very little conversation took place, and, after 
the first mile, every one settled himself to sleep, and 
soon all were snoring. I suddenly awoke with a start, 
and found all the sleepers had been roused at the same 
moment. On their sleepy faces were depicted fear 
and anger. What had woke us all up so suddenly? 
The morning was just breaking, and my frogs, though 
in the dark pocket of the coach, bad found it out; 
and, with one accord, all twelve of them had begun 
their morning song. Asif ata given signal, they one 
and all of them began to croak as loud as ever they 
could. The noise their united concert made seemed, 
in the closed compartment of the coach, quite deafen- 
ing; well might the Germans look angry; they 
wanted to throw the frogs, bottle and all, out of the 
window, but I gave the bottle a good shaking, and 
made the frogs keep quiet. The Germans all went to 
sleep again, but I was obliged to remain awake to 
shake the frogs when they began to croak. It was 
lucky that I did so, for they tried to begin their con- 
cert again two or three times. These frogs came 
safely to Oxford; and the day after their arrival a 
stupid housemaid took off the top of the bottle to see 


what was inside; one of the frogs croaked at that in- 
stant and so frightened her that she dared not put 
the cover on again. They all got loose in the garden, 
where I believe the ducks ate them, for I never heard 
or saw them again. These frogs'cost six shillings each 
in Covent Garden Market; they are not difficult to 
keep alive, as they will eat black beetles, and these 
are to be procured at all seasons of the year. 

** In the green-tree and edible frogs there are fissures 
at the corners of the mouth for admitting the ex- 
ternal protrusion of the bladder-like cheek-pouches 
which are inflated from the windpipe; and these are 
the instruments with which they produce their noise. 
These cheek-pouches they invariably protrude in 
their struggles to escape when held by the bind legs. 
Under these circumstances they are also capable of 
uttering a peculiar shrill cry of distress, differing 
completely from their ordinary croak.” 


In Germany these green-tree frogs of which Mr. 
Buckland speaks are made to serve as a sort of * Old 
Probabilities,” being put in long bottles containing 
also. a little wooden ladder. When the weather is 
going to be fine the frogs ascend the ladder, hoping, 
perhaps, to get out and enjoy it; when it is likely to 
rain they retreat to the bottom of the flask. Prudent 
Germans keep these animated barometers constantly 
on band, and by consulting them before going off on 
a Fourth of July pic-nic are warned whether or not 
they must carry an umbrella and overshoes. 

Speaking of rain, reminds the Professor that people 
who have sometimes gone out of doors after a heavy 
rain and found the ground all covered with frogs 
have not unnaturally supposed that they have come 
down in showers. The fact isthat the phenomenon 
has generally happened after a hot, dry time, during 
which the frogs were hid away under stones and 
lumps of earth, and that when the rain came down 
they have come out for a bath. 

Frogs everywhere are famous jumpers, one of them, 
—the jumping frog of Calaveras—having become cele- 
brated on account of his feats. But the Professor 
doubts whether even that vivacious animal could 
equal the performance of the grunting frog of the 
West Indies, who makes nothing of a standing jump 


over a five-foot wall. 


People who have eaten frogs say that the flesh resem- 
bles chicken. The Professor, however, is well enough 
satisfied with chicken, without experimenting on 
frogs. In Vienna they are kept in preserves, where 
they are brought from the country in quantities of 
30,000 or 40,000 at one time, and are there fattened for 
food. In Paris you may get them in the markets at 
about a cent apiece, and have them flayed and cooked 
while you wait. In South Africa, too, they are used 
for food; and the Bechuanas bave the same notions 
about their comipgdown inshowers. Here in Ameri- 
ca frogs do not begin to be as large, or to make as 
much noise, as in tropical countries. In the neighbor- 
hood of Rio Janeiro there is a huge fellow known as 
the blacksmith frog, whose voice is described as being 
like the clanging of a hammer on an anvil; and iu 
Peru there is a frog of such large dimensions and im- 
mense vocal powers that his croak can hardly be told 
from the: grinding of a sugar-mill. The Professor 
spent last Sunday in the country, and felt deeply 
grateful that there were no vocalists of this kind to 
disturb his afternoon nap. 


PUZZLES. 


LATIN ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 65 letters. 

My 12, 2, 28, 57, 18, 23, 14, 7, 20, 30, 65, was a Roman Dictator. 

My 11, 29, 50, 41, 14, 45, 63 was a consul in Cicero's time. 

My 3, 10, 16, 22, 27, 49, 52 was a Roman prienomen. 

My 6, 42, 62, 48, 26 is the Latin for “I spare.” 

My 32, 21, 12, 25, 34, 2, 38, 30, 54, and my 44, 49, 7, 40, 35, 37, 55 
are Latin ordinal numbers, each below forty-fifth. 

My 33, 8, and my 15, 46, 3 are Latin conjunctions. 

My 12, 58, 9, 41, 24, my 19, 36, 64, and my 2, 59, 43, 56, 17 are 
Latin prepositions. 

My 1, 61 isa Latin enciitic. 

My 21, 51, 60, 4, 13 is the Latin for “I put in motion.” 

My 43, 37, 27 is a Latin particle. 

My 39, 53 is a dipnthong. 

My 4, 47 is the present indicative of an irregular verb. 

My 3, 30, 5 is a Latin cardinal number. 

The whole isa quotation (in Latin) from one of Cicero's 
orations against Catiline. RIVERSIDE. 

ANAGRAMS ON AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

1. Howland Palmer Rose. 2. Hon. Arthur E. Dey. 3. Isaac 
Hildreth Baimoy. 4. Sir Daniel Ney. 5. Higginson Van 
Wirt. 6. Andrew Currey Ashdell. 7. Asa Denham Churton, 
B.A. 8. Ida Hilliard Macy. 9. Lucille Ashmoore Dunton. 10. 
Hilda A. K. Norman. J1. Camilla O.Stout. 12. Regina Vin- 
don Swift. 13. Edima Lynde Hewitt. De FORREST. 

DOUBLE HALF SQUARE 

aan. —l. A large animal found in Asia and Africa. 
2. Parched with heat. 3. A troubiesome creature. 4. An 
expression of inquiry or surprise. 5. A consonant. Down- 
ward —l. What business men have more or less of. 2A 
Scriptural name. 3. A glove without fingers. 4. A nick- 
name. 5. A consonant. UNCLE WILL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2. 
Word Square.— 


Geograph 
Leman, Isar, Ebro, Don, Tyne, Tay. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—King Humbert, of Italy, is thirty-four 
years old. 

—Governor Robinson, of this State, is at 
Lake George. 

—Thirteen persons lost their lives in the 
Minnesota storm. 

—The Duke of Argyle is to have a formal 
recepticn in Boston. 

—An exploding soda-water bottle nearly 
killed a boy in this city. 

—A negro was lynched near Cool Valley, 
West Virginia, last week. 

—No elevated road on Fourth avenue. 
Thank you, Mr. Vanderbilt. 

—Any scheme that is flat on its back must 
of necessity be looking 

—Bishop Huntington is spending his vaca- 
tion in his old home at Hadley, Mass. 

—A passenger committed suicide last week 
by jumping from an Erie Railway train. 

—Marshal MacMahon was refused leave 
of absence to attend the Prince Imperial’s 
funeral. 

—General Toombs, of Georgia, is credited 
with the resolve never to take another oath 
of allegiance. 

—Bismarck wins on the tariff question. 
The new bill passed the Reichstag on Tues- 
day of last week. 

—How to get the other side to hear what 
they have to say is the great problem of 
political speakers. 

—Two French men-of-war which have 
been for some time in New York harbor 
have gone to Newport. 

—The next easterly wind may bring to 
our ears echoes of the coming Butlerian 
campaign in Massachusetts. 

—Three Indians under sentence to be 
hung committed suicide in their prison at 
Deadwood, Dakota Territory. 

—Elizabeth Charlotte Peat, the last sur- 
viving niece of Sir Walter Sco-t, has just 
died at the age of sixty-three. 

—M. de Lesseps has recast his estimates 
of the cost of the Panama Canal, and still 
thinks that $50,000,000 will do it. 

—The gathering of amateur oarsmen at 
Saratoga last week is said to have been the 
largest oa record in this country. 

—Wentworth Rollins traveled from New 
York to Saratoga ona bicycle, and his fast- 
est time was fifteen miles an hour. 

—An unknown man wants to tell all he 
knows about the Seymour mystery but is 
deterred because of his fear of the police. 

—In Turkey no one can erect a factory 
without royal authority and without pay- 
ing no end of fees to every one concerned. 

—President Hayes is announced as among 
the expected attendants at the Grand Army 
reunion at Des Moines, lowa, in September. 

—Mile. Sara Bernhardt has set London 
crazy. The illustrated papers are full of 
pictures representing her in her favorite 
rOles. 

—The completion of the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty is assured, or re-assured. Now 
let us provide the pedestal without further 
delay. 

— Never leave portable valuables in your 
summer-house. Mrs. Griswold Gray, of 
Newport, did this and has been plundered 
to a large extent. 

—An enthusiastic but unreconstructed 
admirer of Jefferson Davis has died, leay- 
ing him her whole estate, which is said to 
be considerable. 

—Manton Marble was recently married to 
Mrs. A. Williams Lambard, of this city, at 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan officiating. 

—The Hon. 8. B. Chittenden was thrown 
from his carriage near Guilford, Conn., last 
week, but, although severely bruised, es- 
caped serious injuries. 

—Captain Van Cott made the trip from 
New York to New Bedford ina boat five 
feet long, and has gone on to Boston by the 
same diminutive craft. 

—Prospects of five-cent fares on the eleva- 
ted roads after August Ist. Good for all 
hours except from 12 m., to 3 P.M, and 
from 9 P.M., to midnight. 

—They will soon be at it in Maine. Secre- 
tary Sherman is announced to speak in 
Portland as early as July 22, and in Bangor 
and Augusta the same week. 


—There is danger that the Alhambra will 
go to ruin before its time, owing, not to 
faulty construction, but to the cracking of 
the rock whereon it is founded. 

—Turguenief, the Russian novelist, is tall, 
stooping, white-haired, white-bearded, blue- 
eyed, broad-featured, and possessed of a 
benevolent and dreamy expression. 

—The “ Jeanette,” after some unavoida- 


ble delays, sailed for the Arctic Seas on 
Tuesday, all San Francisco turning out to 
wish the expedition “‘ Bon Voyage.”’ 

—The prospects are that America will be 
called upon to supply a large deficiency in 
the foreign grain crop, which means a 
transfer of foreign gold to American 
pockets. 

—Mr. W. C. Prime writes to the ‘‘ Journal 
of Commerce "’ that he has taken a four- 
pound trout in Profile Lake. The largest 


hitherto on record was two and three-quar- 


ter pounds. 

—The Council of State in Paris was some- 
what startled on Wednesday, by having 
four revolver shots fired in its lobby bya 
spectator, who was arrested and is supposed 
to be insane. 

—The Mississippi jetties are substantially 
finished, Captain J. B. Eads having tele- 
graphed July 10th, that the greatest depth 
and width required by the Jetty Act have 
been secured. 

—Now comes the task of finding out what 
the bills passed by the late Congress meant. 
General Devens, Mr. Raum, and Judge Por- 
ter are at present puzzling their brains over 
the Judicial bill. 

—There was a destructive fire in Cleve- 
land on Tuesday of last week. The Atlan- 
tic and Great Western freight depot and 
the Variety Iron-Works were among the 
buildings burned. 

—General Grant is said to have been 
frightened by the threatened demonstration 
in bis behalf into a determination not to re- 
turn until after the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency has been made. 

— Here is a hint for aspiring statesmen. 
In Turkey every official has his own inii- 
vidual pay-roll, and every day is somebody’s 
pay~<lay. Such asystem must greatly sim- 
plify the process of drawing pay twice for 
the same period. 

—A Cincinnati society for the promotion 
of marriages, and intended to counteract 
the alleged tendency toward divorces, an- 
nounces for August 10th a grand pic-nic 
whereat 100 couples will be joined in wed- 
lock. This looks like business. 


—The Congressional campaign 
tees are busily at work, embracing a very 
large proportion of the lately adjourned 
Congress. It is pleasant to reflect that a 
great many of them can take their work to 
the seaside and have their bills paid by the 
public. 

—Professor Safford, of Williams College, 
and Professor 8. C. Chandler, of Boston, 
have calculated the orbit of the lately dis- 
covered Swift’s comet. As the figures do 
not agree in any particular, it remains for 
the comet to settle the matter by going 
where it pleases. 

—Here in America, when the President 
vetoes a bill he is merely threatened with a 
stoppage of the necessary appropriations. 
In Belgium the King under like circum- 
stances is notified that he will be “‘Jaid for.” 
But then, on the other hand, lynching is 
unknown in Belgium. 

—The Marquis of Hartington has been 
repudiated by the Liberal leaders in the 
House of Commons. He was told in so 
many words that he is now only the leader 
of a section, not of the Opposition. Prob- 
ably Beaconsfield will not care how many 
sections the Liberals divide themselves into. 

—Mrs. Massasoit, and the two Misses 
Massasoit, living near Lakeville, Mass., are 
descendants of the famous Indian Chief. 
One of the daughters says that none of the 
Pilgrioys should have been suffered to sur- 
vive the first winter. Miss M. should not 
thus recklessly rake up the dead issues of the 


past. 

—A traveling show (not Barnum’s) thus 
announces itself: ‘* Coming in all its Trans- 
cendently Grand and Mastodunic Great- 
ness! Positively without a Peer! The 
most Superb and Overw Agegrega- 
tion and Monster Consolidation of Allied 
Exhibitions on the face of the Globe. All 
to be seen for 25 cents.”’ 


—Naval uniforms and ships are not often 
seen in in St. Louis. Consequently the ar- 
rival of the ‘‘ Wachusett " was anticipated 
with some curiosity, as no sloop-of-war bad 
ever been so far up the river before. The 
Mississippi, however, had ‘something to say 
on the subject, and beguiled the vessel upon 
a shallow, where she has remained ever since. 

—A poster, circulated in Alabama, and 
announcing a meeting of Confederate sol- 
diers at Montgomery on July 4th, said that 
Generals George B. McClellan, Thomas 
Ewing, W. 8. Hancock, Jefferson Davis, 
Longstreet, and others had been invited, 


and were confidently expected to be pres- 
ent. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the confident expectations were disap- 
pointed. 


—‘* I had been first a Presbyterian. From 
there I went to the Methodist. From the 
Methodist I went to the Episcopalian. From 
the Episcopalian I went to the Baptist. 
From the Baptist | went to the Progressive 
Christians, and from the Progressive Chris- 
tians I went to prison.” This is published 
as the denominational record of a person 
who signs himself ** Dr.,’’ but whose name 
we suppress for prudential reasons. There 
may be some mistake about it. 


—Beware of these cheap revolvers! They 
are advertised at $1 apiece, and we may 
confidently look for a considerable multi- 
plication of such items as these: Geo. Ryan 
shot and instantly killed by younger bro- 
ther on Monday. Susan C., while playing 
witb ber little brother's dollar revolver, dis- 
charged it accidentally, dangerously wound- 
ing her Sunday-school teacher who was 
passing at the time. A teacher who at- 
tempted to punish an unruly boy, was shot 
down by the urchin, who deftly drew a dol- 
lar revolver from his pocket, etc., etc. 
Really the Legislature ought to pass a law 
prohibiting the sale of these dangerous 
weapons below a certain fixed price. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated W. page Circular—1879. 


jr MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Address Kev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Yeser opens September 3%. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 


OUGHUTON SEMINARY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

This School has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year wili com- 
mence “ept. lith, For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J. G@. GALLUP, Principal. 


y= HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-Sechool for Youngs Ladies and 
Childreo. Thorough tostruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. iéth. Ad. 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Peughkee psic. N.Y. 
$300. Good atysle, good work, good fare. Ke-opens 
September bt. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


( ine INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sjng Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. I7th. Healthy and delightfu 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICK, Priactpal. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALEACADEMY 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D.D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thurvugh and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this School a Refned, Christian and Happy 
Home for Puptis. For Circulars, containing terme 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburah, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By enteriog their sens at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Cireulars and“ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 

HENRY W A.M. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Oldest of first-class Colleges for women. Holds 
a high rank for giving a thorough, solid, and ele- 
gant culture in ail departments. Sufficiently en- 
dowed to afford ite superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next seasion opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Miss A. M. BRONSON, or ad- 
dress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D_D., President. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior ac vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It has an Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment.and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 
Ho °F; A. D. Waite, LL.D... President of Cornell 
niversity, ithaen, N. 
M. President University of 
hester, 


J. B. Angell. ‘President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hon. J. V. Campbell, .L.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Miss M. Thaiheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. N. ran, Ph.D, LL.D., Polytech- 
nic Institute, Br yoklyn, N. 


Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D.., 


H'¢# SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Healthy location, beautiful grounds, rea- 
sonable terms. 

SAMUEL M. HAMILL, D. D., Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HESNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, en 
The Thirtieth year will open September lith, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


Wet CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens September I7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars, 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 435 Chestnut St. 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EM Y, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
CUL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LAUVIES, Pottstewn, Montgomery 
Ce., Pa. 

The thirtieth annual session will begin on 
Thursday. Sept. lith, 18:9. Limited io number. 
For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M., Principal, 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 4th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
Chester Square. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Begins ite 2éth year Sept. lth, 1879. Rank first- 

class; teachers permanent; patronage always 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars on call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


y4ts SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 


Address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Masa, 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners.and morais of growing airls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. isth. For Catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


G ROVE HALL, 


New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Munpfort’s school for Young Ladies. A 
spacious iostitution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. The teach. 
ing is thorough itn every department of study. 
Highly endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


HE MAPLES, 
Stamford, Coun. 
A Family School for Young Ladies, Richmond 
Hill. For circulars, apply to 
Miss M.G. A. FESSENDEN. 


EXDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington. Me. 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAY. 


BOR COLLEGE, 
Taber, lowa. 

lostruction full and thorough. Under Christian 
influences. No saloons. Location heaithful. 
Books and tuition, $22 to $28 per year. Table board, 
$2 to $2.50 per week. Room-reat, 25 cents per week. 
Full term begins Sept. 2. For catalogues, address 

Pres. WM. M. BROOKS. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theologica!, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Mept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Uberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Unien Square, New York, 

olleges, Schools and Families with tho- 

ughly competent Profes Principals and 
for every depart of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly sulted with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teac 
Agency, %3 Union Square, New York. 


BEST TEACHERS. AMERICAN & FOREIGN, 
h 


for every department of instruction, low or 
h, promotiy provited for Families, ~ 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “ Appii- 
cation Form.’ 
J. W. Schormerhors, A 
léth St., near Y. 


A_FINISHED 


MUSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
with RARE collateral advantages. For 
tus, address BE. Toarjée, Music , Boston, Mass. 


— 
ss 


wine 
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__ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department, 


New York, Jury 16, 1879. 


Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *: The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, woney order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room #4. Ashland Block. 


Delluc’s Tollet Articles, 


At this season of the year ladies going out 
of the city will do well to remember that 
many toilet articles which they are in the habit 
of using cannot readily be found in country 
villages or at solitary stores in the mountains. 
This is the season. too, when such articles are 
more «a necessity than a luxury. In the matter 
of bodily comfort, nothing is more essential 
than a delicate and well-made soap. At Del- 
lue’s the genuine Spanish Castile can always 
be found, imported expressly for this estab- 
lishment: which has the sale of “ Angel de 
Yarritu’s”’’ Spanish Castile, the only Castile 
which was awarded a medal! at the Centennial! 
Exhibition. 

Delluc’s Eau Angelique has been already 
favorably mentioned in these columns and 
will be found the most excellent tooth-wash 
in the market. The latest thing imported 
from Paris in the way of an extract is Pinaud’s 
Ixora-Breoni and a tine toilet-water of the 
same name. A iull line of all cosmetics and 
toilet articles can be foundat Delluc’s, includ- 
ing the well-known New-mown Hay, Jockey 
Club, and Violet perfumes. 


The Common-Sense Chairs. 

It is odd that after experimenting on Louis 
Seize and modern Gothic furniture we should 
come back for utility and comfort to the 
homely patterns of our New Engiand ances- 
tors. Yet this is what Mr. F. Sinclair is domg 
at his manufactory, Mottville, Onondaga Co. 
New York, and what everybody else is doing 
who purchases Mr. Sinclair's chairs. So 
general, indeed, has their use become that 
there are few people who do not know what 
the Common-Sense Rocker is or have ‘not 
juxuriated within its ample arms. It seems 
even more odd that so homely-looking a chair 
should be so comfortable, but it does not 
need more than a siogietrial to prove the fact. 
For use on the country ,piazza they are un- 
rivalled, white! in the sitting-room or parlor, 
for those who appreciate comfort, nothing 
more desirable can be found. 


Piano tor Sale, 

For, sale at a large discount, a $7”) Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
dress C. C. Cummings, 28 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 


Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 


Insurance 


—The resignation of Mr. T. 0. Enders, the 
President of the #tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, was the most interesting 
event in insurance circles during the past 
week, and was a genuine surprise to the pro- 
fession. Mr. Enders’s management has been 
marked with great success in the past, but 
he evidently did not feel equal to the task 
of beginning a new campaign in life insur- 
ance. In giving notice of his intention to 
resign, he said: 


*] wish to give notice of my determination 
to decline a re election to the office of presi- 
dent of the company at the next annual meet. 
ing. It has seemed to me proper that such 
notice should be given at this time, that my 
sucerssor may be decided upon, so that his 
election may take place at the meeting in July. 
it is due to you that I should state the reasons 
which bave influenced me to take this action. 
Since I became connected with this company, 
now nearly twenty-five years, I have served 
it with all the energy and zea! that I 
These bave been years of labor, anxiet and 
care. | am admonisbed at times that less 
jabor, care and responsibility are necessary 
sed my well-bi ing: and, feeling that I cannot 

er do justice to the office and myself, ! 


ve it my duty togive wa another. My 
aim and purpose h thet th the company 


should become one of the strongest, safest 
and best organizations of the kind. That it 
bas so become is apparent in the amount and 
character of its assets and large surplus, and 
the economy which prevails in the conduct of 
its business. Its condition ard prospects are 
such that you may expect a contin- 
uance of its prosperity, t deservedly has 
strong boid upon the public confidence, and 
with proper exertions and a true course of 
conducting business, this will be maintained. 
Thanking you tor your consideration and 
courtesy showa so uniformly during my ser- 
vice, I remain, yours truly, 
T. O. ENDERS.”’ 

Morgan E. Bulkeley, son ot the late Judge 
Bulkeley, was chosen to succeed Mr. Enders. 
He bas beld positions of financial responsibil- 
ity and is likely to make a good President. 
The Atna’s business can no doubt be im- 
proved by a little extra vitality in the manage- 
ment. Mr. Enders is a very conservative man 
and almost penurious in management. Now 
that business is so difficult to obtain, the in- 
surance agent needs cousiderable backing, and 
a little assistance from the home office is de- 
sirable. 


—The Universal Life Insurance Company of 


this city was allowed to “scale"’ its liabilities 
to policy-holders fifty per cent. and continue 
its business,and thusavoid a receiver. The idea 
was a good one, that is if the new management 
does not run the business for atime and then 
demand more “scaling.”” The officers do not 
seem to have “scaled” their salaries and in 
1878 drew $41,940 out of the funds of the inati- 
tution, while no less than $154,768 were paid 
out for “miscellaneous ex penses,’ a very large 
sum when the fact is considered that the com- 
pany is doing no new business and only 
attending to the old. 

—An examination of the affairs of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford is talked of, for the purpose of as- 
certaining its financial condition and doing 
away with the existing doubts as to the solv- 
ency of the company. While the Connecticut 
Mutual has suffered very severe losses, owing 
to the shortsightedness of managers in the 
past, those conversant with the company’s 
affairs believe it to be able to meet all its en- 
gagements. Some very serious charges have 
been made in regard to the managers having 
“ padded "’ the assets in order to swell the sur- 
plus and deceive the public. An explanation 
of these charges is desirable. An examina- 
tion of the company’s real estate, while de- 
sirable in one sense, is irritating in another— 
for such an examination would cost the com- 
pany at least $100,000, which would, of course, 
be an additional loss and aggravation. Law- 
yers, appraisers, and others, take the oppor- 
tuvity to make outrageous charges, and, asin 
other examinations, the company would be 
outrageously ftleeced. Mr. Jacob L. Greene 
has an idea that it is better to sit still and an- 
swer no charges, vor any information, 
and watch the rapid lapse of policies, which is 
a source of immediate profit, but weakens the 
institution. 

~The concessions made by the Equitable 
Life Compauy are not met with favor by the 
other corporations, and the latter are demon- 
strating that there is“ nothing new” in the 
Equitable Life plan, and that the companies 
which previously adopted this plan “ went 
under.”’ The Equitable’s office m to 
think the institution quite strong enough to 
be just and ,iberal toward its policy -hélders, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


-—_— 


For the week ending July 5, 1879. 

Butter.—Keceipts for the week were 4.757 pkgs. 
Exports were 7.15 pkgs. There isa very limited 
business, mostly in finest qualities of fresh butter, 
these muy command somewhat voear late full 
prices, but forthe bulk of stock offered there is 
just at the moment no sales without bidding 
down, say 1@2c., On present estimates of value. 
This is pot now being done except under pressure. 
A few fancy creameries were sold early in the 
week at 15x@léc., but later 15sc. was extreme and 
many went into cold storage unsold. Finest fresh 
dairy make sold at ld@lic., but any kind eff in 
quality was unsalable. About 3,500 pkgs. fair to good 
Western butter were sold for German account at 
7.%,and in few cases up to 9c. We quote: Sour 
cream creamery butter, |5%@15Xc.; sweet do., 156@ 
private-dairy batter, -elections, l4c.; do., in 
lots, 12@13c.; imitation creamery, 10@12c. Fair to 
good butter, 7@9c. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 115,758 bxa, 
Exports were 112.920 bxs. The market is advanced 
fully e. since our last and closes well cleared 
of stock with tendency to higher prices. We quote: 
State Factory, full cream fancy, 6c.; do., 
choice to fine, 5%@6Kc.; State Factory, half 
skimmed, dk@4\c.; do., skimmed, 2@3c. 

Eggs.—There were light receipts and quick sale 
for vear-by marks fresh egus at 

Benns.—Market quiet. We quote: 
$1.25@81.50: mediume, $1.25@$1.35. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from &t. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots 


Orders by Mall have eapecial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S5 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Marrows, 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, July 7, to Saturday, 
July 12. 
Government Konds,.— 


(These tigures indicate the highest nomina! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


July I. July 12. 
6s. 1880. r eee eee 104k ** 
oe. 104 104% w44 
ba. funded. c... ....... WAY ....... WK 
Gs, currency, ........ 122 

Bids ter State Bends. 
46 | Mo.H. &&. J. due "87. 
4 ON. C, 107 
Ais.ts,M.& 2% N.Y. Ge, 1, Bl........ 
Als... A&C.R.KR 8 N.Y. 68,1, Wl........ 
Als., ciate A,2tod. 46% N. ¥.68,1, W....... 121 
la..Ciass A.small 47 N.C, 6a, o., 
Ain..Ciass B, 5s..... | N.C, 60, A. U......... 25 
Ala... Clase C.2to5. & N.C... N.C.R., °83-4-5 107 
Ark. 5 78, c.o.. 
Art.is. .. 2 N.C. N.C.KH.. AO.... WW 
rk. R 2 NJN.C.N.C.R. 78. c.o 87% 
Art.is, LAPBANO. 2 N.C. F.A., 6-190. 
Ark. 78. A.C.K...... 2 | N.C. 3., 5 
Conn. 6s, 83-""S4..... Wik N.C. 0. A’ O., 1 
(ja. Ge. ts N.C. Chatham R.. 
cece N.C. sp. t. cl. t...... 2% 
Ga. 7s, ind., 10 | N.C. ap. t.cl, 2. 
110% N.C. sp.t. el. &...... 
100 | Obto Ge, 104 
1 ©Khode isiand 6«.C.. 1/2 
Kentucky ts..... 100 South Carolina 6s 
Louisiana vs,....... 2» J.43. 5 
2 do A.40.. 15 
La. Ge, m. ftw. a..... Ww ao F.Act. "66 15 
G6. lev......... 20 68, 40 
im. Be, lev....... .. 20 8, C. 78, of 'BB....... 15 
La. 8s. lev. of "75 2% 
43%) Tenn. 66. 34% 
il2 Penn. te, 3! 
Mo. te, due "K2- wa 
Mo. 6s. due 104634; Va. Ge, '67......... 2 
Mo. te. due W5%| Va; te,cm............ 
Mote due ... 3, a, NT 
Mo. H& St Jo. 
Foreign Exchange.— 
ays. dave. 
London prime bankers, 4.854 4.57 44.87 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 


AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, July 7, 1879. 


The sure place for the savings of the 
people, for trust funds, for estates, forall 
those desiring perfect security and avcer- 
tain income, is inthe Bonds of the Gov- 
ernment. We buy and sell all issues 
of United States Bonds, including the 
popular Four per cents. We pay espe- 
cial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty 
Bonds. A complete assortment of the 
different denominations of the Four per 
cents., which are issued in 50s, 100s, 500s, 
1,0003, coupon form, and, in addition, in 
5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000, registered, con- 
tantly on hand, for immediate delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to 
purchases of all first-class investment 
bonds and stocks on commussion at the 
Stock Exchange. Our office is free to 
all intending investors who may desire 
to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their invest- 
ments. 

ta Holders of Five-Twewrties of 
either issue, and of Ten-Forrisgs, should 
take notice that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE 
BEEN CALLED IN FOR REDEMPTION, that 
the Five-Twenties have all ceased to 
draw interest, and that the interest on 
the last of the Ten-Forties wil! cease on 
the Zist day of the present month. As 
they will lose interest on their nnoney by 
holding their called bonds that are past 
due any longer, and as those not yet due 
can be now disposed of as advantageous. 
ly as at maturity, holders will find it to 
their interest to make their exchanges 
and reinvestments at once. 


.FISK & HATOH. 


Vou. XX., No. 3. 


BANKERS-” 


Purchase and sel! on Commission Gov PB NT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BONDS. KAILROAD KBONDs 
and STOCKS, a: d classes of Securities dealt im 
atthe NEW YorK STOCK FXCHANGF, oF rep. 
utable securities bought and seld in the OPEN 
MAKKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 
tiated. Interest on Deposits sulject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKING 


|NVESTMENTS PAYING 


9 and 10 Per Cent. Interest 


Bonds, Principal and Interest, payable at our 

office, and secured by First Mortwage on IM- 
PROVED FAKMS, whose value is sworn to be at 

— three times the amount of the loan. For «ate 
y 


CEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 1%) Bacapway.N. Y. 


‘OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, January 2%, 1879. 


The Trusters, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaire on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1876, to 
Sist December, 1478 $4,000,309 47 

Premiuws on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1878......... 1,842,607 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5." O06 


No Policies have been issued upon _ 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 4,186,024 99 
Losses paid during the 


game period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Retu rna of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses... . $850,960 58 


ae Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
nited States and State of New 
Over Stock, City, Bank and other 


10,086,758 00 


704,200 00 
Beal and claims due the 

eatimated at........... 619,084 50 

Premiui Notes & Bills y 1, 74 

Total Amount of Assets ..... $13.3 30, 463 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstandin —_ 
tificates of profits will be paid to the ho 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on ma 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after eaday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace GRAy, 
Epuunp W. 
Joun OTT, 
ALEXANDER V. 
Rowt B. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


Lewis CURTIA, 
H. Rossen. 
James Low, 


Davip Laxe, Georag W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. Rosert L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G, DeForeert, 
Ww. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


D. LEVERICH. 
Bryor, 
H, F oa, 
Perer V. Kine, 


LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
E Doper. 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas Younas, 
C. A. Hann, 
Joun D. Hew ert, 
H. Wess, Decroor, 
P. BuapetTtT, H. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pre. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 2 Vice-Pre. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 HBroudway. N.Y, 


Assets ....... 84.874,947 Ol. 
Surplus. ... 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. President. 


(Also President a the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 


Cc. P. FEAL mon. 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 


All Endowment Policies aoe Approved Claims duc 
in 1879 will Ue discounted at 7 per cent. upon preaent- 


forms of tAfe aod Kndowment Policies issued. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: New Vork, 100 Broadway. 


Sreekive cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental aue and No. 106 Broad. 
Build 


Cash Assets, Jan, Ist, ....... 83. 1-24 
Reserve fur losses, dividends,etc. 238,06. “26 
up im cmah).......... -000.000.00 
Unearped Reserve Fund.......... 
Net 


HOPE, President. 
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JuLY 16, 1879. 


AN ARMY OF 


is reported to have met with a curious mis- 
aiventure near the Georgian town of Eliz- 
avetopol. At a few versts frem the town 
the soldiers encountered the wing of an 
army of locusts, reputed to be 20 miles in 
length and broadin proportion. The officer 
in charge did not like to turn back, repelled 
by mere insects, and, pushing on, soon be- 
came surrounded by the locusts. These ap- 
peared to have mistaken the soldiers for 
trees, and swarmed by thousands around 
them, * crawling over their bodies, lodging 
themselves inside their helmets, penetrating 
their clothes and their knapsacks, filling the 
barrels of their rifles, and striving to force 
themselves into the unfortunate men’s ears 
and noses."" The commander gave the or- 
der for the troops to push on double quick 
for Elizavetopol, but th» road was so 
blocked with locusts that the soldiers grew 
frightened, and, after wavering a few min- 
utes, a regular stampede took place. Led 
by a non-commissioned officer of keen vision 
who had observed a few huts a short dis- 
tance from the road, the troops dashed 
across the fields, ‘ slipping about over the 
crushed and greasy bodies of the locusts as 
thongh they had been on ice.’ Tre huts 
were soon reached, and the officers rushed 
inside, but the refuge proved to be of little 
value, as the premises were already in the 
possession of the enemy. The peasants 
told the correspondent of the Aurkaz that 
for days they had been besieged by the ver- 
min, the insects filling the wells and taint- 
ing the water, crowding inte the ovens and 


spoiling the bread, and preventing any food | 


being cooked or stored. At intervals the 
villagers issued from their houses and made 
onslaughts on the locusts, killing them by 
thousands, and carting them away after- 
wards to the fields for manure. The sol- 
diers were detained prisoners by the insects 


for 48 hours, and on their march to Elizave- 


topol in the rear of the locust army they 


found every blade of grass and green Jeaf_ 
destroyed and the peasants reduced to beg- 


SON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This article is one which really possesses extra 
rdinary merit. By consulting rellable physician 
n your own locality, you wil find that the above 
etrue. It is far ~~ rior to the ordinary porow 
aster, all the so-called electrical appliancesand 
0 all external remedies whatever. It contain 
‘utirely new clemente which cause it to reliews 
min at Once, strengthrn and cure where othe 
ylasters will not even relieve. For Lamenes 
nd Weakness of the back, Diseased Kidneys. 
ng and Chest difficulties, Rheumatism, 
ait loos 
remedy 
Price @ 


ected Colda, Female Affec tions. Phe 
ches and paing, it ie simply the 
gold by all 1 


devised. 
Centa, * 


LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared accordimy to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Pro.erser in Harvard University. 
There seems to be ne @ference of opinion in 

bigh medical authority ef the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever bees offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agrecabic to the 
taste, 

Ne danger;can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim. 
ulants as are necessary totake. 

It makes a delicious drinau with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giriag farther par- 
ticulars mailed free on applic: tion to manfre. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished « 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, BR. I 


Locvusts.—A detachment. 
of Russian troops, bound for General Laz- | 
ereff's expedition against the Turcomans, | 


“ually increasing— Agents wanted ererywnere—best 


| 


| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


og 


| 


A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.— 
There is ssarce'y a symptom of any koown Giscese | 
which the confirmed dyspeptic does not exveri- 
ence. He is bilious, nervous, bas violent palpita 
tions as in disease, is affiicted with severe 
headaches and constipated. Every organ and | 
function of the body sympathizes with the dis-— 
eased and hilf-parayzed stonach. Ip al! such | 
cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


aff rds immediate relief; effects. if persevered in 
a thorough renovation of the digestive organs 
and restores to bhealthfu! activity the whole ani-— 
mal machinery. 

S0LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


n their merits,as recommended by | 

Sim | Vist tieat to another, Moore's 

ules have become the most) 

popular medicine of the day for. 

Chills and ‘all Malarial Diseases. Sold by. 

Druggiste. for cents Bee pamphiet | 

Dr.«. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- 

tion, Cortianat Street, New York. Mention tbis 
paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


on PERCY THE EXERCISE 


which Jewett's Ke- 


It isa pleas- 


and delight to 
the Bird in operating 
this cage. Sold by 
trade everywhere. 
Seod for Circular. 
Sole manufacturers, 


John’ Jewett & Sons 
Buffalo, N. 


—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices | 
Largest Company in America—stapie 
*article—pleases everybody—Trade contin- 


inducements—don't waste time—send for Circular. 
WELLS, 43 Vesey St..N.Y¥. P.O. Box 
To Preserve your Teeth ’ 
Delluc’s 
Preparations 


(Infant's Food.) 


eau SK 8.P. Hair Tonic 
“ke = Toilet Waters, 
= Elixir of Calisaya, 


Pa oNEW-YORK. 
m Pectoral Cough 
GOLD_EVERYWHERE Syrup, 


GLASS BALL 
CASTERS, 


For Furniture, Pianos 
Organs, etc. 

The best and most 
ornamenta! Casters in 
the market. They 
greatiy improve tbe 
tone of musica! instru- 
ments. Nervousness, 
Rheum tiem and Sleep- 
iesenegs cured by insu- 
lating beds with them. 
They do not cut, soil, 
or injure carpets. 
Highest testimonials. 


Ageote wanted. Ad- 
dress for circular. 

PARENT & CO., 
% John St.,. New York. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash- Blue. and most liberal measure. 


R, 
Ds S. WITT North Second 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Mountings. Agencies. 


TRY THIS ONE. 


year. Business light, legitimate and 
farm book 


$5,000 a 
henorable. Every er your customer. No 
agency or peddling. Agents wanted inevery town 


and county in the United States. Send for full | 


will confer a favor 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering an 
m the Adver~- 


ser and the Publisher by stating 


that they saw the advertisement in 


the Christian Union. 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter | 


Freeh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, Whittaker,’ Davis 
aod other brands, and agenera! assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 


J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE.. Brooklyn 


Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Creams, Ices, de Russe, 

Ovaters, Jellied Game. mide, 

Mottoes. Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 

Entire outfits of Decorated China, Siiver and 
Clase furoisbed. 


4 Reliable Waiters sent io all cases. 


TO ARCHERY CLUBS. 


Archery Clats will be Furnished 


with a first-class tent at avery 


Morrell, | 


low price. Address, A. 


380 Court Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


| To Know Where to Get a Comfortable- 
BOOT AND SHOE, 


The “ McComber " is the only last on which 


For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. N.Y. 


| E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 

sitting of all the L atest Styles. a Specialty made 

Agency ofa TRO AUND ty, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! ton °c; 

213 Fulton St., near Soncerd, reoklyn. 


INN BROA, Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49, 51 and si 
and 20 FLA H AV., near 7th A 


and depot w secornd-h 
also apply the axles to both 
wand already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


e China «a Glaas Geeds, 
sortment of a, Elegant 
Fancy Geeds our own 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and Neo. 146 State St., Chicage. 


READY 
MIXED 
PAINTS. 


ALL COLORS. 


Best in the Market. 


A BARGAIN FOR CASH. 


Address 


A. MORRELL, 


380 COURT ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


particulars. Address, Mandeville & Seaman, M1l!- 
port, Chemung Co., N.Y. 


Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. | 


THE COMFORT CORSET 


THE 


Absolute Perfection of 
Comfort and Beauty. 


The shoulder strapsare 
arranged that they 
cannot slip up on ‘the 
back or down on‘the 
arm. 

In the place of bones 
are inserted rows of ver 
stiff cord. which, whilst 
supporting, yield toevery 
movement of the form. 
Can ve washed without 
changing the fitness of 
the garment. 

Has the approval of al! 


that 
seen | 
Also adapted for chil- 


dre 

#2. Send for Ii- 
lustrated Circular, direc- 
tions how to: measure. 
&c., to 


‘alice Fletcher “& Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Hygienic U sdergarments for Ladies and Chiltren. 
Shoulder Braces. Stocking and Skirt Supporters, &c. 


Ne. 6 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Corset. 


| 
| 


The Latest and Most Improved 


Abdominal Corset. 
Patented November 19, 1878. 
Ne. 2, Weven, Spoon Steel. ....... .... 2.75 


| It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- 
not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. §., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


R. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


TWENTY YSBARS THE LEADERS LN 
POPULAR PRICES, 


Special care given to “MAIL orders from our 
patrons at 
HOME 
OR 
TOURISTS. 


ai G JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
LisH MEN © CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 


MACY & CO. 


Snowflake & Lace Cards, 
#@ chromos, l0c, Star Prt'g Co.., Northford, 


BURT’S SHOHKS. 


The best8hoes are those made 


EDWIN. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulten St. 

Breeklyn, 

who are bis Special Agents, 

for their Illustrated Cata- 

logue and . Goods 


FOR 


forwa rded 
by mail or 


YDEN, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat.Guitar, ‘the best in use. 

ler In Musical Mung, 
Strings Catalogues free. 120 Tremont St. 


| 
| 


(SELTZER 
| 
| 
No. 30 CLINTON ST.., 
USE 
= 
CAR AS ______ ______HHHHH 
gary. © heaith and prolong / RSS 
= the life of your pet GY 
| TEAS 
| 
| 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
| 
RSFOR 
HORS | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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